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THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 





PHOTOPLAYS 














Minute Men gathering on the Green at Lexington in the early morning of April 19, 1775. 


Plan toobserve Patriots’ Day, April 19th, by presenting ‘““The Eve of the Revolution”’, 
one of the famous Chronicles of America Photoplays. This beautiful and realistic film, 
reveals the state of mind of the people by tracing the most important events of the de- 
cade from 1765 to 1775. It includes scenes incident to the “Stamp Act’ and the 
stand against ‘““Taxation without Representation’’, also the Boston ‘“‘Massacre’’ and ‘‘Tea 
Party’’, the Salem Assembly under the leadership of Samuel Adams, the rides of Paul 
Revere and William Dawes, Jr., the sharp clashes at Lexington and Concord, and the 
*, retreat of the British. 

a % By resolution the Lexington, Mass., Historical Society endorsed this photo- 
+, play as “picturing in an unbiased, accurate and inspiring way the stirring 
. events which lead up to, and culminated in, the birthof American liberty”’. 
While prints of this subject are available from 34 distribution 
ay Mb, wm, %, points throughout the country, you are strongly urged to make 
a ne a your reservations as early as possible. To delay until the last 


%., “i i. My, en ay es moment might result in disappointment. 
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Visual Instruction and Classroom Instruction® 


Dr. R. 


H. 


JORDAN 


Professor of Education, Cornell University 


OME important recent developments in 
the field of Visual 


tremely significant with reference to the 


Education are ex- 
trend of this important phase of educational 
method. 
of Dr. 
elaborate series of studies under the direction 
of the 
developing a type of motion picture film, 


One of these is the appointment 


Thomas E. Finegan to institute an 


Eastman Laboratories by way of 
which shall be especially valuable for class- 
room work. This means, evidently, that the 
whole movement for the use of the motion 
picture has assumed such proportions that it 
is being considered of real commercial im- 
portance from the point of view of large scale 
production. Another is the appointment of 
Professor Knowlton to head a department of 
visual education in the graduate school of 
Yale This 


on account of the conservatism of Yale with 


University. again is significant 


reference to any so-called fads in education 
and is a signal recognition of this field of 
study as one worthy of graduate research and 
investigation. 


There is, however, a large group of edu- 


cators who are yet unconvinced that the 
present emphasis on Visual Education is 
pedagogically sound. These men are in- 
fluenced by a belief that there is a marked 


tendency in American education toward the 
superficial, and that the introduction of visual 
aids is a distracting influence subversive of 
They 
extravagant utterances of picture enthusiasts 
thei: 


as catch words for publicity purposes. 


true learning. point to some of the 


as indicated by slogans promulgated 


When an old school educator sees in large 


type the statement, “It Often Goes in One Eat 


and Out of the Other, but Never in One Eye 


Other.” he 


*R 


and Out the very probably 


This is 
illustration of the use of an unpsychological 
It is 
important for administrators of education and 


reacts unfavorably. an excellent 


statement which has no sound basis. 


teachers, therefore, to study the question 
whether the whole movement for extension of 
visual methods is based on sound pedagogy, 
or whether it represents the exuberant ex- 
have no real 
In order 


pressions of enthusiasts who 
con eption of the educative process. 
to lay the proper basis for this consideration, 
it is necessary to inquire as to the ultimate 
objective and goal of education. Of course 
teachers understand that in a democracy they 
are fundamentally interested in preparing 
future citizens, and that they hold the social 
and civic aims uppermost. But, thinking in 
scholastic and intellectual terms, it is certain- 
ly true that American education will fail to 
meet even the social and civic aims unless it 
teaches pupils to reflect, to weigh evidence, 
to form judgments, and, in other words, 


to think. 


educational 


There is no question in the 
workers but that the 
thought process cannot be highly developed 


really 


minds of 


without involving an ability to think in the 
abstract. The symbolic and the metaphorical 


must enter as well. On the other hand it 
has been very well pointed out that no one 
can think unless he has the materials at hand 
on which the reflective process is based. The 
‘ars, certainly, and very probably 
1 large part of the later years of the child’s 
life, 


tion of such materials. 


school ire taken up with the accumula- 
[hese are necessarily 
concrete in form and content, and the clearer 
definite that this concrete infor- 


and more 


mation is the clearer and more definite will 
thought process become. 


will feel that 


the abstract 


Probably no one the Te- 
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presentation of the concrete will in_ itself 


replace the development of abstract thought, 


and, so it is safe to say, that whatever may 


be the case in connection with the work of 


the elementary school and, to an extent the 
high school, the part of the work of secondary 
school and of the university, which deals with 
concepts of an abstract nature, surely will 
not be performed directly by means of what 


we ordinarily understand as visual education. 


I 

But there is a further point of view ex- 
pressed by a_ very respectable group of 
educators. perhaps ultra-conservative, yet, 
certainly sincerely desirous of maintaining 
the highest intellectual standards. The point o! 
view of this group is that an undue use of 
visualization in the preliminary teaching pro- 
cess will tend to break down rather than to ad- 
vance the ability to think seriously and 
profoundly. This group believes that visual 
education is superficial education and, further 
more, is not convinced that presentation of 
materials by means of models, pictures, dia- 


grams, and films tends to strengthen the 


impression made by those materials in the 


same way that is done by presentation through 
oral drill and printed page. They are will- 
ing to grant that the latter method is somewhat 
more difficult but feel that the very difficulty 
means a deeper mental impression and there- 
fore a more lasting and thorough knowledge. 

Those who are familiar with the contro- 
versy which raged a few years ago between 
the advocates of the theory of interest and 
those of the theory of effort will recognize 
this feeling of the conservatives, with refer- 
ence to visual education, to be really a sur- 
vival of the theory of effort and of formal 
discipline phrased in a somewhat different 
form. Now most educators have come to feel 
that the conflict between interest and effort 
was an unfortunate one, that in reality both 
theories have a very definite place in the edu- 
cative process and that interest, properly 


directed, is a stimulus to the right kind of 


effort in all school work. It is probable that 
right here is the answer to the group of ob- 
jectors to visual methods. And from this point 
of view there is certainly a very large place 
for visual means by way of arousing true 
interest and of becoming a real stimulus to 
intellectual effort. Of course it must be 
understood very 


clearly that throughout 


this discussion. interest is not confused 


with entertainment. Nor is the writer 
advocating that sort of “soft” pedagogy which 
would relieve the pupil from any mental 
effort whatsoever. It is the writer’s definite 
belief that the work of entertainment should 
be left to those who are doing this sort of 
thing professionally, and that it has no place 
in the regular program of instruction. 
Consider some other fundamental prin 
ciples whi h are observed by the best in 
structors. Even those who would confine 
education to the comprehension of the printed 
page do not deny that verbal illustration is 
one essential to a proper presentation of such 
material, but verbal illustration has been 
very definitely found to be ineffective with 
a large group of students, unless furthe: 
means are used. And so it is found that the 
most profound text-books are illustrated with 
diagrams and schematic representation in 
tended to elucidate the text. “ow it is trite to 
say that manv individuals receive a much 
clearer impression through diagrams and 
charts than through verbal explanations. In 
reality, then. one finds that those who object 
most strenuously to the use of lantern slides 
and motion pictures, yield to the educational 
necessities of the situation to the extent of 
using such diagrams. One may conclude. 
therefore, that it is merely a fear that enter 
tainment is replacing instruction which keeps 
this group from indorsing the presentation 
of material by photograph or lantern slide. 
One may conclude that, as proper illustration 
is a tremendously important factor in the 
educative process, he is more than justified 


in using all forms of illustration which will 
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make clear and well understood the materials 


of the text-book. 


| 
There is, however, a further point of view 
of tremendous pedagogical significance which 
the writer wishes to emphasize. This has to 
do with the relatively recent shift of emphasis 
with regard to the function of the recitation 
trend 


This has particular reference to the 


away from “lesson hearing” in favor of teach- 


ing the individual pupil to comprehend the 


subject matter as his own. In other words 
instead of teaching history, one would be 
teaching John how to use history as a part 
of his experience Under this new vision 
of the teacher's responsibility the teacher 
feels, as never before, that he must know 
what the individual pupil is thinking and 
and how he is reacting to instruction. Teach 


ers are finding that it is extremely important 


to know the sort of 


mental picture which is 
formed in the minds of the pupils as they 
xo over the subject matter of the text-book 
and, indeed, to determine whether there is 
a real visualization or formation of a mental 
Most teachers will be much surprised 


whether — the 


image. 
if they 
subject be 


require thei pupils, 


literature, or history. or even 


science, to give them the details of the mental 
image formed in connection with any piece 


Che 


accuracy of this concept will be astonishing 


of description. inadequacy and _ in 
The descriptive words of the author are 


perverted into terms of the readers ex 
perience, and where, as with most children, 
this experience is limited, it is very ‘difficult 
for the child to understand adequately the 
setting or the details which are involved. A 
child who has spent his life on the plains 
of the Dakotas 
adequate background with which to picture 
the scenes of the “Lady of the Lake” or of 
Doone.” The child in Kansas o1 


Oklahoma. who has never seen an evergreen 


of Illinois o1 will have no 


“Lorna 


tree in its natural setting, has no means by 
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which to visualize a bed of hemlock boughs. 
or a carpet of pine needles. 

The 
in developing the process of making correct 
will find that 


the lantern slide will 


teacher. therefore. who is interested 


mental pictures in his classes, 


the motion picture o1 


perform a two-fold function. 

\ setting can be prepared by enriching the 
experience of the pupil before taking up the 
study of any subject or text where the child 


is likely to 


wccount ofl poverty ol experience, Is placed 


form incorrect images. or, on 


in a helpless attitude resulting in a state of 


mental perplexity \ series of pictures of 
the hills and lakes of New Hampshire and 
Vermont will give admirable preparation to 
i child who has never seen that type of rugged 
ountry. by which he visualize Scott’s 


7 ady of the Lake.” 


presentation is better as a preliminary than 


may 
In some respects such 
the actual from the 


pictures olf the scene 


Visual aids are effective in correcting 


poem. 
ind enriching the picture which is formed 


during the reading or studying of the subject 
matter. If the pupil has formed the correct 
reproduction in his mind, the showing of the 
ictual picture w ill enrich and give color to his 
imagination If this image is incorrect o1 
incomplete, the actual picture will give him an 
adequate and sufficient means for obtaining 


the precise picture desired. Thus the pres- 
entation of New England hills might precede. 
ind the showing of the actual scenery follow. 


Lake.” 
iil 


No matter how conventional the preferred 


the “Lady of the 


type of recitation is, the teacher will find it 


very easy to use these aids in a natural and 


efficient way. To the teacher who is success- 
ful with the socialized type of recitation o1 
which involves active par- 


any other ty pe 


ticipation of the child in bringing in matter 
the entire 
There the 


such that 


which is supplementary to the text, 
situation is much more simple. 
need for visual illustration will be 


the only difficulty will be to secure desirable 
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material for meeting the need. As is always 
the case in this type of recitation, the prob- 
lem will be to guide the activity of the class 
in directions which will function directly in 
accordance with their actual needs. The 
matter of elimination of waste, therefore, both 
of time and effort, on the part of pupil and 
teacher, becomes paramount. The use of the 
visual aid is one of the principal means for 
preventing this waste by substituting for a 
somewhat lengthy and involved presentation 
and discussion of the given topic an accurate 
and rapidly presented visual presentation of 
the subject under consideration. 

In whatever way the illustrative aids are 
used care should be taken to avoid such types 
of pictures as would give rise to an attitude 
of incredibility on the part of the pupil. Ob- 
viously the picture should not be used to 
illustrate natural phenomena if the actual 
object can be presented to the class. <A dis- 
cussion arose in a third grade class recently 
as to how the cricket produced his chirping 
sound. The controversy raged among the 
pupils as to whether the sound was produced 
by the rubbing of the wings or of the legs 
over the back. This might have been settled 
by presenting a moving picture of the insect. 


but in that case the element of incredulity 


would have remained in the minds of those 
youngsters who had become accustomed to 
“faked movies.” The act of the teacher. in 
this case, in bringing the living insect itself 
to the class and allowing the children to ob- 
serve how the chirp was produced, was more 
effective than the picture itself. The whole 
incident illustrates the desirability of using 
a visual demonstration to settle a controversy 
which otherwise might leave uncertainty and 
disbelief in certain of the children’s minds 
if the settlement were based entirely upon the 
teacher’s word or upon the printed page; and 
even had no such attitude resulted the in- 
formation so gained will remain with the 
child much longer than would the mere word 
of mouth or statement of the text. 

The purpose of this presentation is to sug- 
gest some bold outlines for the consideration 
of those who have felt a certain helplessness 
regarding the whole matter. It is hoped that 
the suggestion is vital enough for those most 
concerned to fill in the details in accordance 
with the materials at hand. Quite clearly the 
object that every administrator of education 
and everv teacher must be facing is that of 
leaving a clear cut and accurate picture of 
each phase of every subject upon the pupil's 


consciousness. 


Regarding the “Film Estimates’ 


In this issue we begin a new feature in the Film Estimate service which will make 


reference still quicker and easier. 


Under the title, “Previously Estimated,” appears an alphabetical list of all films 


estimated in the three preceding issues (December, January, February). 
only is given to each film in this summary. 


One line 
For the original estimate in full. readers 


are referred to the proper issue under the column, “Month Estimated.” 


Some average figures on the Film Estimates for the past six months may be interest- 
ing. A total of 310 films have been estimated, an average of 52 films per month. 
Among these, the recommended films (bold type) numbered as follows: 


For the Intelligent Adult 


For Youth (15 to 20 vears) 
For Child (10 to 14 years) 


ll out of 5: 
1] out of 5$ 


6 out of 5: 


bo No bo 


This three-months summary will be given in each issue hereafter. 
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Is There A Technique For The Use 
of Motion Pictures in Schools? 


J. Epcar 


Principal, School No. 3: 


T IS a peculiar fact that any innovation 
in the field of 


discoveries which seems to have an en- 


scientific or mechanical 
lightening effect upon the masses, offers some 
of us an educational possibility. This in it- 
self is not startling; rather it is a good omen. 
The startling and dangerous factor is the way 
in which it is applied. The tendency to grasp 
these things by a vociferous few as cure-alls 
and to apply them indiscriminately seems to 
prevail, with the result that they often fall 
Their 


discontinued with a possible loss to education, 


into disrepute. use is then entirely 
or very quietly manipulated by the larger 
group of quietly working educators until a 
Too 


often. however. in order to save the valuable 


wholesome technique is developed. 
parts, one must discard or hide any semblance 


of the original because of the odium at- 
tached to it by the thoughtless, unscientific 
enthusiasts. 

Recent examples of this tendency may be 
found in the great furor which was created 
by the the 


Method and by the Measurement Movement. 


Socialized Recitation, Project 
They were consid- 


Books 


They were turned into 


These swept the country. 
ered the thing by the wild enthusiasts. 
were written on them. 
the hands of the inexperienced and untrained 
teacher without proper supervision and wild 
scenes prevailed in many classrooms until 
they fell into such disrepute as to be almost 
taboo in many places. What injury resulted 


therefrom; what retardation of educational 
growth resulted one can only guess, but after 
seeing some of the things perpetrated in the 
name of these methods, one does not wonder 
Yet these are 


being used most successfully by many teach 


at their falling into disrepute. 


12] 


DRANSFIELD 


West Veu Y ork. N. r. 


ers skilled enough to develop a technique 
and progressive enough laboriously to seek 
solutions to their problems. 

The 


adjunct has probably suffered more than any 


motion picture as an _ educational 
previous innovation through this unskillful 
enthusiasm. It did not develop as an edu- 
cational factor but as a recreational, theatrical 
one. Because of the ease and low cost of 
production, its first development was down 
It showed little of art, skill. 


It was crude, slap-stick comedy 


to the masses. 
or culture. 
ol hopeless drama, poorly acted and poorly 
filmed. It became synonymous with the term 
“Nicolette.” 
Skilled actors and actresses would 
field. 


countenance it. 


The legitimate stage frowned 
upon it. 
enter its 


not Cultured people would 


not Restrictions were placed 
upon this type of “Movie” until improvement 
was forced upon it. Science came to its aid 


a future began to become visible on the 


and 
screen, 

Then someone saw the educational possi- 
bility in bringing the living, moving, vibrating 
world into the schoolroom. The enthusiast 
arose to the occasion. There were no prece- 
There were no 
techniques to be applied. So he took what 
he found at hand and without thought or 
care, transplanted it bodily from the theatre 


into the school, hoping perhaps, that the 


dents to be used as guides. 


change in atmosphere would supply the need 
of any further adaptation. It did not fit. Not 
only was the material at hand very limited 
but it lacked educational qualities and was 
unpedagogical in arrangement and content. 
It made no appeal to growth and develop- 
ment nor to any attitude other than that of 


entertainment. 
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It was not long before protests poured in 
from all sides. The “Movie” manager pro- 
tested the unfair competition. The com- 
munity protested the use of school time for 
such “nonsense.” The position of the motion 
picture in the curriculum could not be 
justified under the circumstances and it began 
to lose ground educationally. It left an 
impression, however. It offered too many 
possibilities to be thrown into the discard so 
easily. Many brilliant minds were working 
on the “educational movie” but primarily 
from the production end, with the result that 
the Edison Home Kinetoscope was developed. 

As before, this was heralded as the solution 
Textbooks were to be re- 
Schools, 


of the problem. 
placed by the motion picture. 
churches and social institutions on all sides 


seized upon this instrument and repeated the 


mass theatrical technique. There was one 
improvement; a library of films of real merit 
on educational subjects was developed. Still 
they did not seem to teach. Children did not 
seem to get more than entertainment from 
them. They were interesting, but text-books 
were still required as much as ever. Then 
came the disastrous fire in the Edison Plant 
and the Kinetoscope idea was no more. 
Literally it had gone up in smoke and many 
schools were left with an expensive equipment 
to be charged to profit and loss. 

This was a hard blow to educational movies 
and it was not well to discuss such a topic 
before many boards of education thereafter. 
But the march of progress went on. More 
time was devoted to the production of pictures 
based on good pedagogy, good psychology 
and the many concepts involved in visual- 
ization, until there has been built up a vast 
amount of most valuable material. It covers 
many fields of education but still has gaps 
to fill before it can be used side by side with 
a well rounded curriculum. And it is costly, 
but the outlook is promising and the cost in 
the end will depend upon the value derived. 


Now that the producers of educational 
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pictures have advanced so far, how far has 
the educator gone in their use? There is 
hardly a school outside of the most remote 
rural districts where one does not find motion 
picture equipment. But how is it used? 
Has there been any change from the mass 
theatrical method? How do films come? 
Do they arrive at the proper time for appli- 
cation to the particular subject being studied 
and for the particular topic of that subject? 
Or, do they come on a circuit system regard- 
less of the curriculum organization? How 
Who does the select- 


ing? How are they shown? To the particu- 


are the films selected ? 


lar group studying the subject represented in 

S I ying J I 

that picture? To the school en masse? In 
In the auditorium? In a 


What is the 


Enter- 


the classroom? 
dark room? In a light room? 
attitude of the pupils toward them? 
tainment? Interested side line to the regular 
work? A part of the classroom procedure 
with a learning attitude and open discussion? 

These offer but a few of the questions to be 
answered by the educator who is using 
educational “movies” in his school. They 
are involved in a technique for the use of 
motion pictures in schools. 

It is amazing to find how little of technique 
there seems to have developed. In the larger 
communities where there is an established 
library of films, the schools are on a circuit. 
A school is given a certain day for “movies” 
and pictures arrive on that day. There is no 
adaptation to the curriculum, no adaptation 
to class units, nor to the learning attitude. 
The pictures are shown after school or at an 
auditorium period with as large a group as 
the room will seat, participating. Entertain- 
ment develops as the sole result. Many times 
the principal or other person in charge does 
not know what picture is coming, has never 
reviewed it and has had little or no choice in 
If the picture of Yellow- 


stone Park comes at the time that the grades 


the selection of it. 


are studying the industries of New York State, 
the school is called to assembly or such part 


(Concluded on page 150) 
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Visual Instruction in Detroit Public Schools (IV) 
Teaching Reading 
with Stereographs and Slides 


MILDRED S. 


SMITH 


Supervisor of Visual Instruction. Detroit Teachers College 


T IS quite important that both stereograph 
and slide be used in the reading lesson 

since each has a definite function. The 
stereograph should be used primarily for 


purposes and the slide for class 


The third 


dimension picture which shows more clearly 


study 
discussion. stereograph is a 


the details of size, form and distance. [t 
should be used for individual study and serves 
its best purpose as a study time activity. 
Furthermore, because the stereograph is a 
much clearer picture 
it should be presented 
to the class before the 
slide has been shown. 
It contains on the 
back of the card valu- 
able information 
about the picture 
which helps the child 
to interpret it. 

The slide offers a 
splendid opportunity 
for class discussion as 
the whole group may 
be looking at the pic- 
ture during the recita- 
tion. When presenting 
the slide it is better to 
project the picture on 
a regular classroom 
blackboard than on a 


When the 


blackboard is used, words for study. sentences 


>I. 4 
screen. Playing 


of explanation, etc., may be written on the 
board. This aids the pupil in the recognition 
When the new type 


it iS unnecessary to darken 


of unfamiliar material. 


lantern is used 





Tea Party 


the room and the children may continue 


reading while the pictures are being shown. 


\ First Grape Reapinc Lesson 
(For this lesson use Stereograph and Slide No. 8, 
from the Keystone Primary Set) 

The stereoscope with stereograph No. P. 8 
is passed to each child with the direction 
to look at the picture and remember what 
is seen. As soon as all have seen the picture 
the children are asked to tell what they noticed 

in the picture. As 
the objects are named 
the teacher writes the 
words in a column on 


the blackboard 


the place where the 


near 


picture will be shown. 
These are the words 
or phrases suggested 
by the children: 

a little girl 

her doll 

a set of dishes 

having a party 

Mary 

chair 

table 

table-cloth 

curtain 

dress 

shoes 

stockings 

ribbon 

When most of the objects have been men- 
tioned the teacher projects the slide on 


the blackboard 


are written on the 


rhen these words or phrases 
picture itself in the 


appropriate places and the children are called 

















4 PHI 


upon to recognize the words on the picture. 
This is easily done because the position of 
the word on the picture suggests the word. 


\fter some drill has been given in_ this 








Courtesy of the Keystone View Co. 


“From the wigwam he departed, 
leading with him Laughing Water” 


manner, the lantern is turned off, leaving only 
the written word exposed on the blackboard. 
The children are then asked to recognize the 
words without the aid of the picture. If 
difficulty in recognizing the 


words the picture may again appear to aid 


there is some 


the children. This exercise may be followed 
by a flash card drill. The children are given 
flash cards upon which these same words are 
written or printed. They are asked to match 
the words on the flash cards with those on the 
blackboard. 
flected 


words. 


The picture may again be re- 


when needed to recognize difficult 


The next step is to ascertain how many 


words have been mastered. This is done by 


determining how many words the child can 


recognize in the column first written on the 
blackboard. child had 
several contacts with the word, on the picture, 
on blackboard without picture, and on the 


flash card, he is now able to recognize easily 


Because the has 


the contour of the word. However if more 
drill is needed, he may be taken back through 


these steps by associating or matching the 
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word appearing in the column with the one 
occurring on the picture. 

The children are now ready to read simple 
sentences about the picture. Encourage the 
children to suggest the sentences to be read. 
These sentences may be written on the black- 
board, or better, typewritten on a cellophane 
sheet or radio mat and projected from the 
lantern. 

This is a little girl. 
Her name is Mary. 

See her doll. 

She has a set of dishes. 
She is having a party. 

The material suggested here would prob- 
ably cover lessons for two or three days, 
depending upon the amount of drill needed 
upon words. 

There are many slides and stereographs 
available for use in teaching reading. The 
Keystone Primary Set has many pictures 
which offer splendid opportunities for vo- 
cabulary drill on words needed in lower 


grade reading. 


A SEcOND GRADE READING LESSON 


(For this lesson use Stereographs and Slides No. 
169 and 204 from Keystone “600° Set, and Silent 
Reader—Lewis and Rowland, Book II, pg. 70) 


The stereographs may be passed about 
the room and as soon as children have had 
an opportunity to discuss them, slide No. 169 
is shown on the blackboard and upon it are 


developed the following werds: 


wigwam forest 
canoe fish 
Indians birds 


river animals 
When these words have been recognized 
the lantern is shifted to another position on 


the blackboard No. 204 


now projected these additional words are 


and with slide 


developed. 


Brave 


Squaw 


skins of animals 

moccasins 

Papoose clothing 
Indian family 

The children 


are now ready to read the 
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story in the Lewis and Rowland Silent Reader, 
since practically all the unfamiliar words 
have been developed. 


A Fourtn Grave Reapinc Lesson 
(Use Stereographs and Slides Nos. 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 
79, 129, from Keystone “600” Set; Elson Library 
Reader, Book IV) 

Many of our modern readers contain read- 
ing material of the informational type. This 
material attempts to explain the processes in- 
volved in the production of some article in 
common use. The understanding of these 
processes may be greatly aided by the use of 
pictures. In the Elson Child-Library Reader, 
Book IV, pg. 296, is given a story of coal, 
process of coal 


explaining the complete 


mining. The reading of this story may be 
stereographs and slides 


129 from Key- 


stimulated by using 
Nos. 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 
stone “600” Set. 

In this same reader are two stories about 
cotton: “Cotton, the Gift of the South,” page 


287 and “How the First Cotton Gin was 
Made,” page 293. The understanding of 


those stories may be aided by the use of 
stereographs and slides, Nos. 60, 215 and 
216 of Keystone Primary Set and Nos. 14, 15. 
16, 117, 119, 124, 125, 207 and 286 of Key- 
stone “600” Set. 

In the Bolenius Book V, page 106, is given 
the story called “Iron, Our Everyday Metal.” 
This may be explained by the use of Stereo- 
graphs and Slides Nos. 62, 63, 64, 128, 154, 
163 and 164 of Keystone “600” Set. 

There are two ways in which pictures may 


All 


the pictures may be shown before the lesson 


be used with the informational lesson. 


to stimulate interest in reading the story, or 


each picture may be shown at the time the 


child is reading the part of the story that 
explains the processes illustrated by the 


picture. If speed is being emphasized, it is 
better to show the pictures before beginning 
the but 


emphasized it is better to use the pictures 


story, if comprehension is being 


during the time of actual reading. 
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The information on the back of the stereo- 
graph offers splendid opportunity for addi- 
This 


used by individual pupils for special reports 


tional information. material may be 
or assigned to a small number of pupils for 


group discussion. 


A SixtH GRADE READING LESSON 
168, 169. 182. 
248, 


and 


(Use Stereographs and Slides Nos. 
204, and 265 of Keystone “600” Nos. 201, 
250, Zor, Primary Lewis 
Rowland Silent Reader, Book VI, pgs. 76, 68, 


278) 


set. 


and 255 of Set. 


and 


In many of our readers of all grades there 
These stories tell of 
the Indians, 


are stories of Indians. 
the life, habits and customs of 
the history of various tribes, or tell of some 
with the 


incident about the Indian’s contact 


first white settlers. There are many slides 
and stereographs available which will help the 
children to understand these stories. There 
are complete sets of Indian slides which 











Iroquois Indians who participated in ter- 
centenary pageant (1908) Quebec, Can. 


portray Indian life, sets of slides on Hiawa- 
tha, slides and stereographs Nos. 168, 169, 
182. 2014, and 265 of the Keystone “600” 
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Courtesy of the Keystone View Co. 





Buffalo herd, Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming 


Set; Nos. 201, 248, 253, 254, and 255 of the 
Keystone Primary Set. All of these offei 
excellent opportunity to understand such 
stories as the following frem Lewis and 
Rowland Silent Reader, Book VI: 

“Indian Life and Customs,” page 76. 

“Otelne, the Indian of the Great North 
Woods,” page 278. 

“An Indian Buffalo Hunt,” page 68. 

It is many times advisable to divide the 
pupils into small groups for reading purposes. 
The pupils should be assigned to groups 
according to reading ability in order that the 
better readers may read more or less _in- 
dependently and the poorer readers may be 
given extra help. When this plan is used, 
such a large topic as Indian life lends itself 
very well to group work. Pictures of a 
general nature may be shown to all groups, 
then stereographs dealing with specific sub- 


jects may be selected for individual groups. 


For instance the slides and stereographs Nos. 
158, 1608, 169, 182, 244, 265 may be shown to 
all to stimulate interest in the subject. Then 
Group I may read the story “Otelne, The 
Indian of the Great North Woods,” page 278, 
and enjoy stereograph 201, 248, and 255 of 
the Primary Set; Group II may read “An 
Indian Buffalo Hunt.” page 68, and use 
stereograph P. 72 of the Primary Set; Group 
[If may read “Indian Life and Customs,” page 
76, and use Stereographs P. 201, 253 and 
P. 254 of the Primary Set. By this method 
the teacher may apportion her time to super- 
vise vocabulary drill and comprehension, and 
check for the poor readers. The material on 
the back of the stereograph offers additional 
reading material which may be used for group 
discussion or individual report. 

Editor's Note—A further article by the author will 
appear in THe EpucationaL SCREEN next month dis 


cussing the use of slides and stereographs in the 


teaching of Geography. 
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CONDUCTED 


BY MARION F 


LANPHIER 


Buchanan dis- 
the 


Buchanan’s 


Charles L. 
“The Theatre, the Motion Picture, 
Although some of Mr. 


assertions as to what is, and what is not. 


THE OUTLOOK 
cusses 
Censor.” 
legiti- 
mate art offer no more solution to that old 
question than has been (or has not been) 
offered by others, he does have something very 
definite to say about moving pictures and says 
it in sound fashion. 

The motion picture works under a censor- 
ship board. Every inch of film is subjected to 
the closest scrutiny before being released for 
public presentation. The theatre has no 
censorship board. It is free to do as it likes. 
Every once in a while there is a flurry of 
agitation regarding the advisability of subject- 
ing it to and the smoke 
screen of a play jury is sent out to cover the 
It is customary at these times for some 


censor supervision, 
issue. 
one prominent in theatrical matters to enun- 
ciate the old doctrine of art for art’s sake. 
The guardians of the “legitimate” theater 
hold the motion picture in contempt. They 
obtain assurance of the survival of the “legiti- 
theater from the assumption that the 
caters to and is patronized by 


mate” 
motion picture 
persons of an inferior intellectual and cult- 
ural caliber. One of these gentlemen has spo- 
ken as follows: “The moving pictures 
left the legitimate stage only the adult portion 
of the public, from an intellectual standpoint. 
They are of a type less apt to be harmfully 
influenced, whereas the moving-picture public 
needs to be protected from thoughts it is not 
qualified to cope with.” 

Putting the patently 
offensive quality of these remarks, let us in- 
quire into their accuracy and of 
sincerity. 

Among the outstanding “hits” of the pre- 
ceding season were “Bride of the 
“Lulu Belle.” “The Shanghai Gesture,” 
“Cradle Snatchers.” 


aside arrogant and 


degree of 


and 


have 


Lamb,” 


To advance any of these 
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plays as a measure of “adult” and “intellec- 
tual” appreciation is simply ridiculous. 

I do not say that the theatre is totally barren 
of worthy artistic and dramatic effort. I do 
say that outstanding examples of dramatic 
excellence are comparatively few, and that 
they are overwhelmingly outnumbered by 
plays that are either abortive and ineffectual 


intellectually, or spurious, deceitful, and 
nasty. 
Contemporaneous with this, the motion 


picture has given us, quite aside from in- 
numerable admirable romance 
and wit and entertainment, four pictures of 
universal significance, three of which are of 


instances of 


a rare and distinguished beauty. I refer to 
“The Big Parade,” “Potemkin,” “Beau Geste,” 


and “Variety.” These pictures have come to 
us through a medium that is held in contempt 
by the intellectuals and that works under the 


aforementioned censorship. One of these 
pictures, “Variety,” although given in its 
original sequence New York City, was cut 


for the road, but this did not, in my opinion, 
lessen its effectiveness. 
No well-balanced person will dispute the 


tremendous dynamic significance of three of 


these pictures, the romantic glamour of the 
fourth. For my part I do not hesitate to say 
that “The Big Parade” is the greatest dramatic 


achievement of this age. I know of nothing 
even remotely comparable to that stupendous 
wherein a whirl- 
are Co- 


closing sequence of Part I, 
figures 
vast rhythmic pattern com- 
I know of nothing 
even remotely comparable to that moment 
when the advance through the woods begins; 
a moment so fraught with stark, awful mo- 
mentum that one is tempted to place it in 
company with the greatest moments of the art 


pool of ceaselessly moving 


ordinated into a 


positionally impeccable. 


\ medium that has given us so 
achievement has justified itself. 
“Variety,” although 


of all time. 
sublime an 


The German film 
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boldly and cynically bestial, was notable for 
its adroit photography and for the superb 
performances of Lya de Putti and Emil Jan- 
nings. One wonders what would have been 
said if these performances had come to us 
through a Theater Guild production, let us 
say. Who else but Lya de Putti has given us 
that note of slobbering, drolling terror that 
seemed literally to scream out of the picture 
during the muted crescendo following the 
murder of Artinelli? 

“Potemkin” failed, I think, to measure up 
to the superlative standards set for it by its 
press agents. It never quite transcended the 
impersonal quality of a news reel. It was 
significant, however, as a representation on 
a grandiose scale of an historical event of 
great importance. 

Allowance must be made for the fact that 
the motion picture as a medium for the pro- 
jection of a vivid emotional impact possesses 
an inherent technical potency far beyond that 
possessed by the stage. The great dynamic, 
elemental flood that sweeps through the finale 
of Part I of “The Big Parade” could have 
been achieved through no other medium. 

But setting aside this question of intrinsic 
technical potentiality, we return to our origi- 
nal comparison of the relative importance of 
the motion picture and the legitimate theater 
as mediums for the exposition of artistic and 
intellectual ideas. Granted that the motion 
picture tends by its very nature towards the 
spectacular and the sheerly dramatic, the fact 
remains that it has given us in “The Big 
Parade” the most universally appealing spec- 
tacle of our age. 

Contemplation of these pictures leads one 
to inquire into the sincerity of our intellec- 
tuals who cry out against the rumor of theat- 
rical censorship. The motion picture, work- 
ing under censorship, has achieved artistic 
results of permanent and universal impor- 
tance. The theater, working under no censor- 
ship, is frittering itself away and demoraliz- 
ing its public with plays that are trivial, 
specious, and ultra. To point out the dis- 
crepancy is enough for the purpose of this 
article. 

NATIONAL Boarp oF ReviEW MAGAZINE 
One of the discoveries of the Exceptional 
Photoplays Committee in its quest for un- 
usual films, is described under the heading 


“Grey Magic.” The title of this German 


production, Chronicles of the Grey House, has 
the flavor of the romantic period of the Saxon 
barons, and its plot treats of the inheritance 


of two brothers—“a kind of grand opera plot 


worked out with dignified leisure against a 
scenic background of mediaeval character.” 

That the plot is definitely romantic and of 
the narrative kind detracts no whit from the 
success of the attainment, for drama of great 
dignity and pictorial power springs every now 
and then in enchanting moments from the 
screen. 

The whole picture is potent with this 
quality of enchantment. It has a curious 
magic. It is more profoundly magical than 
Caligari; only the Swedish film, The Stroke 
of Midnight, approaches it in this respect, 
and only certain other Scandinavian films of 
medieval times resemble it. Their finish, 
however, is not to be compared with the 
wrought framework and aged, carven cover- 
ing of The Grey House. Moreover, its photog- 
raphy utilizes the most modern knowledge of 
lighting and exposure. Closeups, foregrounds 
and longshots preserve a matching of tone, 
color and light condition unrivaled. Sunlight 
falls as in nature. Evening sequences are 
dusky throughout. When the moon is out, 
its beams lie upon faces and objects nearby as 
they do upon the planes of distance, with not 
too much more outline and with little less 
eerie effect. The sum total impression re- 
ceived is that of silver greyness touched 
with the black of etching. It is a grey magic 
that finally casts the spell. 

AMATEUR Movie MAKERS—A genealogy 
for the movies is entitled “Oldest of the Arts,” 
by Carl L. Oswald, and refutes the notion 
that “the motion picture, and particularly 
motion picture acting, is a strictly new de- 
velopment and in every way, a new art.” 
His contention is that present-day screen act- 
ing is based on one of the oldest arts in the 
world, pantomine. 

Mr. Oswald’s article is interesting for his 
review of the history of pantomime from 
very early times, an art which has persited 
through the ages, and which finds a direct 


appeal in action, “expressing the basic emo- 
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tions in a manner which levels the barriers 
of alien tongues and widely separated intel- 
lectual receptiveness.” 

The motion picture is not, as is constantly 
being stated, directly or indirectly, a new and 
decidely brash arrival in the field of art, but 
is simply one of the oldest of the basic arts 
expressing itself through a new'medium. For 
the majority of the modern practitioners of 
this art, through the medium of the motion 
picture, I hold no brief. They, in most cases, 
are the youngsters who, having had placed in 
their hands a new and powerful medium of 
artistic expression, capable of swaying the 
minds of millions, have frequently used this 
toy with abandon. But there is a brighter 
side. Examples of splendid direction, in- 
telligent writing and capable acting are be- 
coming more numerous each year and it is 
my belief that the proper recognition of the 
motion picture as a medium which requires 
its own literature will be the final step in the 
attainment of a proper acceptance by its 
sister arts. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Montror—An editorial, 


“Harvard and the Films,” comments upon the 
the 


School of Business Administration in announc- 


“forward step” of Harvard Graduate 


ing the series of lectures and discussions 
concerning the motion picture industry. 

So far as we know, this is the first recog- 
nition given by an institution of higher educa- 
tion to an industry which now ranks among 
the first half-dozen in importance in the United 
States. Indeed, its position among the factors 
in the formation of character is even higher 
than its place among the industrial enter- 
prises of the land, For it probably ranks 
next to the printing press in its influence upon 
the thoughts of citizens. We have seen no 
statistics which compare the total number of 
newspaper with the 


number of attendants at the motion picture 


readers in the country 
houses, but we should imagine there would 
not be a great disparity between the two. 
And as the human mind seems more readily 
impressed by things presented to it through 
the easy medium of pictures than it does by 
those which must sometimes be sought out in 
the printed page, it is probable that the 
pictures really exert the greater influence. 
Unquestionably, they do 


among youngel 
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people and among those who are illiterate, 
or nearly so. 

\ttacks upon the motion picture industry 
are rather the general order of things than 
exceptional. The pictures are accused of 
setting up false standards of life and morals, 
and of failing to maintain any ethical stand- 
ards which are commensurate with the amount 
of influence they can exert. 

That there is some foundation for this 
hostile attitude is unfortunately true. Never- 
theless, it would seem to be the part of wisdom 
to recognize how substantial is the business 
foundation of this industry and how great its 
potential influence for good may be, while at 
the same time striving to develop and utilize 
that influence, rather than to antagonize those 
control it by extreme, illiberal and 
intolerant attacks. The motion picture indus- 
try has given evidence of a certain, though 
perhaps insufficient, desire for improvement 
by the establishment of the central board, over 
which Will H. Hays presides. That board 
has done much, although not all that might be 
desired. But such recognition as Harvard 
is giving will tend to bring the leaders in this 
industry into a cleser touch with the educa- 
tional world, and perhaps while it enables 
them to defend their present methods, may 
open their eyes to the extent of the criticism 
directed against them. It might not be unwise 
if the lecture course, which apparently in- 
cludes only who are interested in a 
financial in the production of motion 
pictures, should also give an opportunity for 
some competent critic studying the industry 
from a detached and exterior viewpoint to 
express the needs and the views of the public. 


W al lace 


“Forest Fires A La Hollywood,” gives to his 


who 


those 


way 


St. NICHOLAS Hutchinson, in 
juvenile readers an excellent piece of expo- 
sition via the narrative and descriptive method 
as well as that of definition. His choice of 


illustrative incidents and photographs is 


happily suited to his article. Incidentally, 
he assures his audience that though the fires 
may be kerosene smoke, the acting is genuine, 
often entailing real suffering on the part of 
On the whole, Mr. Hut- 
healthier attitude 


the actors involved. 


chinson leaves us wih a 
toward studio sham and human sincerity in 


the acting ranks. 
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ANOTHER RECORD BROKEN 

The phenomenal run of The Big Parade at 
the Astor Theatre in New York City, now past 
its sixty-eighth week of consecutive showing, 
The 


previous record was held by The Ten Com- 


has established a new world’s record. 
mandments, which ran sixty-one weeks at the 
Cohan and Criterion theatres. 

Engagements of the outstanding long-run 


pictures of the last decade are as follows: 


Way pews Eatt............5. 13 
The Birth of a Nation......... 14 
I eee ew 51 
The Covered Wagon.......... 59 
The Ten Commandmen's...... 6] 


During the past year it is estimated that 
the picture has been seen by 6,000,000 people 
throughout the United States and Canada, and 
nearly 1,000,000 of this total have seen the 
film at the Astor. 

The Big Parade also is credited with the 
longest run of any American picture shown 
abroad. It was shown recently for 27 weeks 
at the Tivoli, London, in spite of some edi- 
torial opposition from a section of the British 
press. The best previous London record was 
that of The Four Horsemen, which ran for 
six months at the Palace. The Paris showing 
which started Dec. 1st, at the Madelon, is re- 
ported to be successful. The Big Parade is 
being shown also in Havana, Cuba; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark: Christiana, Norway; and 
has been seen in Sydney and Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

This is the second season for legitimate 
theatres of the United States. Among the 
long-run engagements last season were six 


1 


2 
0 


0 


months in Los Angeles, 22 weeks at the Ma- 
jestic, Boston; 20 weeks at the Aldine, Phil- 
adelphia; 19 weeks at the Garrick, Chicago; 
13 weeks at the Shubert, Detroit: 9 weeks in 
Pittsburgh and 9 weeks in San Francisco, 
Other record engagements were 8 weeks in 
Cleveland, 8 in Brooklyn, 6 in Baltimore, 5 in 
Washington and 4 weeks each in St. Louis, 
Newark and Minneapolis. It is to play repeat 


bookings in a number of these cities. 


“THe TEN Best” PicKED FoR 1926 

A poll of two hundred eighteen critics rep- 
resenting newspapers and magazines through- 
out the country, The 
Film Daily of New York, resulted in the 


following selection of the ten best films dis- 


recently conducted by 


played during the past year: 


Picture V otes 
Ee eee eee 169 
OE a een Peer 114 
pe Bs | eee 108 
The Black Pirate............ LO8 
To oe ag aba Wie 100 
a a's gas 5 64.93 95 
The Volga Boatman......... 94 
What Price Glory........... 66 
so nn Lot 4 ate os 62 
once a ew hee ses 19 


Tuirp BetTeR FILMs CONFERENCE 

The sessions of the third annual conference 
held under the auspices of the National Board 
of Review. at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 


January 27th to 29th, were devoted to the 


general topic “The Motion Picture, its Broad- | 


ening Influence and Uses.” 
The subject was further defined as follows: 
“First, the influence of the motion picture is 


reaching today not only into the lives of an 
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increasing number of people, but increasingly 


into the work of many kinds of people inte 
ested vocationally and avocationally in many 
kinds of things. 
beyond those who seek merely entertainment 
in the theatre. While the photodrama is work 


ing toward a greater power and proficiency, 


That is to say. it is reaching 


artistically, technically and thematically, the 
medium itself, as a machine, so to speak, is 
finding a new field of operation in educa- 
betterment, religious 


tional, scientific, social 


and industrial directions. It is thus exerting a 
growing influence, which will be tremendous 
in our society of tomorrow, upon, and finding 
a greater use by, teachers of all kinds, scien 
tists in all branches, ministers of all denomi 
nations, and directors of great industries, in 
pursuit of their own activities and professions 

“Second, it follows that its uses to the pub 


These 


life has abun 


lic will be proportionately in reased. 
uses, even now, the whole civic 
both practical 
Thus the Better 


dantly at its command for 
and experimental purposes. 

Films movement has ceased to be an activity 
extended primarily in one direction, namely, 
the field of entertainment and the problems 
The Better 


there to be found. Films move 


ment has now to entertain the question as to 
how it can best forward the march of th 
motion picture toward all its beneficial uses 
by society.” 
Attendance at 
states. \ feature of 
Years of Motion 
composite film arranged in sequence, pre 
sented by Otto Nelson of the National Cash 


Register Company of Dayton, Ohio. 


the represented 


Sesslons 


the program 


twenty 


was “Thirty Pictures.” a 


Motion PicTURE CouRSE IN HARVARD 


BUSINESS SCHOO! 
A complete and detailed study of the mo 
tion picture industry in all its phases is to 
be made a regular part of the curriculum of 
the The 


will producing. 


Harvard Business School course 


include lectures on distri 


buting, and directing motion pictures. 


AND 
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Leaders in the industry have been invited 
by the Harvard authorities to deliver a series 
of lectures at America’s oldest university, 
the lectures to be given under the direction of 


Kennedy, president of Film Book- 


ing Offices of America and a Harvard gradu- 


Joseph # 


ate 

[he Harvard course represents the first of 
the sort attempted by any of the larger Amer- 
March 15th, 


siven three times a week as 


ican universities. Beginning 
lectures will be 


a part of the course in business policy. 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS FOR THE NAVY 
['wenty-five films are acquired a month by 
the Navy the 


Navy's picture the largest distribut- 


under three-year leases for 
service, 
ing organization of its kind, it is declared by 
the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation of the 
Navy Dept. 


All capital ships now have one or more 


in his annual report. 


projectors, and most smaller vessels have one 


machine. Reports from the fleet indicate that 


the films furnished have been excellent in 


character and supplied in sufficient numbers. 


Duplicate prints are secured in order that re- 


leases can be made in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific at the same time, often prior to the 
showings in theaters. All films are reviewed 
before release, and any scenes believed un- 


desirable are eliminated. In many cases a 
third print is secured, for the Asiatic or Euro- 
pean squadrons. 


The 


led by the band, the men sing popular, naval 


slide has been introduced and. 


Song 


and patriotic Reports indicate this 


songs. 
custom is becoming very popular. 


Pictures will also be shown to soldiers 


moving by Four complete shows 


\ il] he 


Seas, 


transport. 


civen each week the men are on the 


[’xperiments were ordered some months 
0 on a transport plying between San Fran- 
New 
projectors are 
on all 


used will be 


cisco and York, with such success that 
being ordered for installation 
that The 


rented from the Navy exchange. 


transports on route. films 
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Foreign Notes 
Conducted by Orro M. FoRKERT 


FRANCE 
A State Commission for Educational Films 


FYNHE present French Minister of Education, 

M. Edouard Herriot, has always been 
strongly in favor of visual education. Way 
back when Cinematography was in its in- 
fancy and the French Parliament elected their 
first extra-parliamentary Commission, March 
23rd, 1896, “to study the ways and means of 
generalizing the application of the cinema in 
the different educational branches in France,” 
he was one of the first far-visioned members 
and has been in the movement until the pres- 
ent day. 

It was on account of his vigorous denuncia- 
tion of what he called “criminal suggestive- 
ness” of certain scenes in which the children 
found the exact gestures of thieves and mur- 
derers, that he, as mayor of Lyon, saw him- 
self classed among numerous enemies of the 
cinema. But nobody has ever better under- 
stood what one could and should expect from 
educational films. 

Therefore, since he has become Minister 
of Education, M. Edouard Herriot has ap- 
pointed a commission charged with the ex- 
amination of educational films. From. his 
order creating the commission, we quote the 
most important paragraphs (Journal Off- 
cial): 

The Minister of Public Instruction has in- 
stituted a Commission charged with the ex- 
amination of cinematographic films to pro- 
pose their inscription on the list of author- 
ized films for educational institutions. 

This Commission, with headquarters in the 
Pedagogical Museum in Paris, is constituted 
as follows: 

\ general inspector of Public Instruction, 

President. 


The Director of the Pedagogical Museum. 


A delegate from the Director of Primary 
Instruction. 

A delegate representing the Director of 
Secondary Instruction. 

A delegate representing the Director of 
Technical Instruction. 

A representative from the Syndicate Cham- 
ber of Cinematographie. 

Two persons outside of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Three professors from the secondary 
schools (history of arts, geography, phy- 
sical and natural science). 

Two professors from the normal school and 
institutes (history and science). 

An inspector from the department of Pri- 
mary Instruction. 

Two teachers, a man and a woman, from the 
lower elementary schools. 

The Chief of the Film Service of the Peda- 


gogical Museum, Secretary. 


The Commission can add to its personnel, 
for the examination of certain films, such ex- 
perts from certain lines as they may wish to 
call in. 

The Commission may also examine films 
which are neither historical, geographical or 
on general educational subjects, but which are 
purely theatrical and entertainment films. 
Nothing definite has yet been decided and 
rules will be established when such cases 
come up for treatment. That will mean for 
the cinema, for the first time, official recog- 
nition of the moral value of the theatrical 
motion picture. 

Unquestionably, the influence of the French 
Minister of Education will have a most happy 
influence in the production of educational 
films in France, and will help in the compila- 
tion of an accurate and complete list of all 


films in existence at the present time. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


A NATIONAL 


BEING THE COMBINED JUDGMENTS Ol 


COMMITTEE ON CURRENT 


THEATRI¢ 


AL FILMS 


u 
>) 


Fe ee ee ee ee ee er ee ee ee ere Be J 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) 


ALTARS OF Desire (Mae Murray) Metro 
Silly story concocted to show the physical charms 
of Mae Murray. 
AUCTIONEER, THe (George Sidney) Fox 
Unusually successful transfer from stage to 
screen. A few crudities, but Sidney’s work fir 
(See Review No. { 
Better Way, Tue (Ralph Ince) Columbia 
Trite and sexy melodrama ending in the usual 
Ralph Ince fight to save girl from villain. 
BLOND OR BRUNETTE (Adolphe Menjou) F. P.-] 
“Deliberate sex stuff,” says one judge. Quite con 
tinental in tone and notably acted by Menjou. 
BUTTERFLIES IN THE Ratn (Laura LaPlante) Universal 
Pretty thin stuff about girl who tried to dodge 
marriage conventions. 
CasEY AT THE Bart ( Wallace Beery) F. P.-l 
Lots of action and humor of the Beery kind. 
CHEERFUL Fraup, Tue (Reginald Denny) Universal 
Moderately good, if old stuff, with titled Englis! 
man masquerading as Secretary to win girl. 


CHRISTINE OF THE Bic Tops *(Cullen Landis) 


DANGEROUS FRIENDS (T. Roy Barnes) Sterling 
Amusing farce of an unstable hero who bluffs 
everyone and comes out on top. 
Desert VALLEY (Buck Jones) Fox 
Fights, escapes, romance, rescue—all in stere: 


ty ped style. 


Exciusive Ricuts (Lillian Rich) Preferred 
Capital punishment is the theme— unpleasant 
scenes of prison and deathhouse. 
Faust (Emil Jannings) Metro 
A superb achievement by the Germans, especially 
in lighting and photographic effects. Only flaw 


Jannings puts buffoonery into the role of Mephisto 


marring this classic character. 


Fincer Prints (Louise Fazenda) Warner 
Mystery film burlesqued beyond endurance 

First Nicut, Tue (Bert Lytell) Tiffany 
Jealous suitor annoys married couple on weddir 


night. 
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Hardl 
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THE EDUCATIONAI 
Film Estimates 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) 


Frying Horseman, Tue (Buck Jones) Fox 

Running horses, eight amusing youngsters and 
Buck at his usual form. 

For Her Peopce (Raquel Meller) Crystal 


Poor attempt to capitalize on Meller, who is| 


futile before the camera. 
GENERAL, THe (Buster Keaton) United Artists 
Buster tries comedy out of a tragic bit of Civil 
War history. Enjoyable but hardly up to his best. 
Her Fatuer Sain No (Mary Brian) y. Pek. 
Glorifying prize-fighting profession which has 


become a bit monotonous. 


Heroes or THE Nicut (Cullen Landis) Lumas 
Melodramatic heroics by fireman and cop, with 
“mother love” element, etc. “Too much ‘old stuff,’ ” 
savs one judge. 
His New York Wire (Alice Day) Preferred 
Country girl—lured to city—poses us wife—ete. 
Homestruck (Viola Dana) F.B.O. 


Stage girl homestruck, for a change. 
Ir (Clara Bow) F. P.-L. 
Rather natural, fast and interesting, with Clara 
Bow at her best so far. Crude introduction of 
Elinor Glyn herself. On the whole, less objection 
able than title suggests. 
Jewecs or Desire (Priscilla Dean) Metropolitan 
Hidden treasure hunt of little worth. 
Jounny Get Your Hair Cur (Jackie Coogan) Metro 
Jackie back and better than in his last pictures. 
He seems to be growing old rather gracefully. 
Jossetyn’s Wire (Pauline Frederick) Tiffany 
Suave villain, after casting off the woman, returns 


to wreck her happiness after she had married 


another. 
Kio Brotuer, THe (Harold Lloyd) P. P.-L. 
One of Lloyd’s best; “A fine, clean, funny film,” 
says one judge. (See Review No. 81) 
Last Trait, Toe (Tom Mix) Fox 
A western, wilder than ever. More shooting. 


more riding,—even more stage coaches. 
Littte Journey, A (Claire Windsor) Metro 
Insincere, low moral tone. Only good feature 
is Harry Carey in best bit of acting he has yet done. 
Lonpon (Dorothy Gish) P. Fok 
Modern jazz story in an English setting 


Love’s BuinpNess (Pauline Stark) Metro 
More of Elinor Glyn. 
Lunatic at Larce, A (Leon Errol) First Nat’). 


“Tust a sort of comedy of errors. says one judge 


SCREEN 


Continued 


For 


Intelligent 


Adults 
Passable 
Worthless 
Amusing 
Perh ips 
Hardly 
Mediocre 
Passable 


Amusing 


Stupid 


Good 


Ordin ivy 


Excellent 


Thrilling 


Weak 


Weak 


Crash 


Amusing 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20 yrs.) 


Amusing 


Wholesome 


Doubtful 


Good 


Hardly 


Unwhole 
some 


Perhaps 


Passable 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Thrilling 


Doubtful 


Medio re 


No 


Too thrilling 


For 
Children 


(under 15 yrs) 


Amusing 


Wholesome 


Bette r not 


Excellent 


Excellent 


Too thrilling 


Worthless 


No 


Too exciting 
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FILM ESTIMATES 


Film Estimates 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) 
Man Bait (Marie Prevost) Pr. B.C. 
Escapades of dance-hall heroine. 
Man oF Quatity, A (George Walsh) Excellent 
The secret service ‘apprehends a gang of silk 


smugglers. The usual fight. 
MAN OF THE Forest (Jack Holt) F. P.-L. 
One judge says, “Same old western, this time 
aided by animals, but even these fail to relieve 
film from terrible tedium of age-old plots.” 
MEN oF THE Dawn * (Re-titled “The Silent Lover,”) 


(See Film Estimates for February) 


MeN oF THE Nicut (Herbert Rawlinson) Sterling 
Illegal operations of jewel thieves. The usual 
crook story. 
Mipnicnt Messace, THe (Mary Carr) State Right 
The crook thieves are in the majority. This one 


a little worse than usual. 
New York (Ricardo Cortez) . be ke 
Says one judge, “A trite, dull film, below the 
average.” 
Nosopy’s Wivow (Leatrice Joy) Pr. D. C 
Farce comedy in the Avery Hopwood vein 


O Basy (Madge Kennedy) Universal 


- Continued 


For 


Intelligent 
Adults 


Hokum 


Oby 10UuSs 


Doubtful 


Stupid 


| Worthless 


Mediocre 


{mus 


ing 


Distaste ful 


The comedy is neither subtle nor original. Midget 


in the title role. 
One INCREASING PurPpose (Edmund Lowe) Fox 


Rather too much of a sermon to be classed as 


entertaining. (See Review No. 80) 
PARADISE FOR Two (Richard Dix) P.-L. 
“Light entertainment for the family group,” says 


one judge. 
Paris aT Mipnicut (Jetta Goudal) P. D. ¢ 
“Utterly mediocre version of a Balzac master 


piece, Pere Goriot,” says one judge. 


Perrect Sap, Tue (Ben Lyon) First Nat'l. 
Clean entertainment Adapted from the play 
Not Herbert. concerning a rich youth who yearns 


to be a detective. 
Potters, Tue (W. C. Fields) F. P.-] 
“Full of fun without a trace of vulgarity,” to 

quote one judge. 
RepHEADS PreFexRED (Raymond Hitchcock) Tiffany 
f Raymond Hitchcock 


in silly, mediocre story of buyer out for a good time 


One judge says, “Waste 


away from home.” Rot. 
Rupper Tires (Bessie Love) P. mm 
Funny realistic little comedy about a_ valiant 


family trek to California in a worn-out cal 


| Exce 


llent 


j Mediox re 


Usele 


Interesting 


Notable 
Worthless 
Good 


For 
Youth 


(15 to 20 yrs.) 


Possibly 


Waste of 


time 


Passable 


i | nwhole- 


some 


| 
W orthless 


Doubtful 


Doubtful 


No 


Notable 


Passable 


Doubtful 


Entertain- 
ing 


Notable 


No 


Wholesome 
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For 
Children 


(under 15 yrs) 


No 


No 


No 


No 


| No 


Unwhole- 


some 


{ nw hole- 


some 


No 


Wholesome 


Harmless 


No 


| Harmless 


| Wholesome 


| No 


Very Good 
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In October and November 1926, 150 DeVry Projectors and I De 
exported to foreign ports. 


DeVry Motion Picture Projectors Lead in Aman 


A Few Samples of DeVry Installations 





154 in Los Angeles 6 in the University offfort 
65 in St. Louis 5 in the University offon: 
45 in Portland 5 in the University off 

42 in San Francisco 3 in the University offisia 
31 in Atlanta tf in the State College®reg 


12 DeVrys are in use from the State Capitol at Hamtrg. 





Third Annual Session DeVry Summer School of Wal 


Chicago, Ill., June 27-July 1, 1927. Tuition Free. Register 


1091 Center 





DeVry Corporation 
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offornia The DeVry is the favorite camera and projector 
offonsin of the Orient. This is a DeVry ad by Okomato as 
of it appears in Japanese publications. 
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Film Estimates — Continued 


For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) Intelligent Youth 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) 
Runaway Express, Tue (Blanche Mehaffey) Universal | Tiresome No 
Railroad melodrama and cowboys; reckless riding | 
and so-called adventure. 
SaTurRDAY AFTERNOON * (Harry Langdon) Pathe 
Sin Carco (Shirley Mason) Tiffany | Trite Certainly not 


Improbable story with plenty of action and not | 
much sense. Just a movie. 
Sorrows oF Satan (Adolphe Menjou) F. P.-L. | Worthwhile | Doubtful 
Lavish Griffith production, although a_ rather 
garbled story. Menjou makes the devil rather en- 


gazing. (See Review No. 88) 
Stace Mapness (Virginia Valli) Fox | Waste of Unwhole 
The career vs. marriage argument. Obvious, but| time some 
somewhat redeemed by Virginia Valli. 
Steppinc ALonG (Johnny Hines) First Nat’l.| Rather slow | Good 
From newsboy to assemblyman. Lively and | 


adapted from one of the Matt Taylor stories, “The 
Knickerbocker Kid.” 
STOLEN Pieasures (Helene Chadwick) Columbia | Trash No 


Marital tangle mixed with jazz. Decidedly un- 
wholesome. 
SUNSHINE OF Parapise ALLEY (Barbara Bedford) | Common Wholesome 
Chadwick | place 


Pleasing hokum on the genera! order of East Side 


yarns in which the “cut-up” of the Alley heads 
for the luxuries of Fifth Avenue. 


Taxi, Taxi! (Edw. E. Horton) Universal | Enjoyable Good 
Comedy romance with some amusing situations. | 
Tuirp Decree, Tue (Dolores Costello) Warner | Passable Too exciting 
Melodrama of circus life—murder and jazzmania. | 
(See Review No. 82) 
Turee Hours (Corinne Griffith) First Nat'l. | Interesting | No 
One judge says, “Overdrawn story but strong 
morally. Decidedly for adults.” 
Upstream (Dolores Del Rio) Fox | Good of the | Wholesome 
Referring to the rise of a “ham” actor to the por kind 
trayer of Shakespearian roles. Amusing. 
Wuisperinc Wires (Anita Stewart) Fox | Weak Stupid 
Not as good as the stage mystery play 
Wo rr’s CLotuine (Monte Blue) Warner | Absurd Not the best 
Whirlwind melodrama with a crazy hodge-podge 
plot. 
YANKEE SENOR, THE (Tom Mix) Fox Stupid Poor 


A dull “western” with the usual lack of good 
taste. 
Assoc. Exhib.—Associated Exhibitors: First Nat'l Associated First Ni 
Metro— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; F. B. O.—Film Booking Offices; F. P.-I 
Players-Lasky; P. D. C.—Producers Distributing Corporation. 
* Note—Not reported by judges, hence no estimate is given. 
Judges are asked to make note of this on their “lists to be reviewed.” 


For 
Children 


(under 15 yrs) 


Too exciting 


No 


No 


No 


Perhaps 


Good 


Good 


{ nwhole 


some 


No 


Possibly 
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For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Month Estimated) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) | (under 15 yrs) 
Ack or Cavs (Adolphe Me Interest N No 
Across tue Paciric (Monte Blue Perhaps Better not N 
ALASKAN ApveENTURES (b Capt toberts ) Exceptional Excellent Excellent 
Aumost a Lavy (Marie Prevost Dex W orthless Worthless No i 
Arnau. Foo (Alexander Cart ) Har Perhaps Perhaps t 
Arta Boy (Monte Banks < Perhaps No 1 
BaARDELEYS THE MAGNIFICEN (Joi G ) Worth seeing Passal No t 
Dannien Tue (Norman Ker ) Passal Better n No 4 
Beau Geste (Ronald ¢ Excellent Notable Too strong | 
Beer oF SROADWAY Ine (Bet Compson 1), Ceod Gead Passable 1 
Betts, Tue tl ne Bar ) Rath Not suit t | No : 
BenrHa, THE Sew Macuine ( Ch U nwholesome No \ 
Berren “Ore, Tue (Syd Chaplis Notable Excellent Good unless tor } 
exciting ; 
bic Stow Tue (Jol I Mi led ! N 
Bianney (Ralph ¢ s | Rati Doubtf No 
Bock Sienal Ine (Ral; Lewis) Ord , Perhaps Too exciting 
BLOND SAtnt Tne (Lewis Stone) Hardls By n neans N 
Biue Lacie Iue (George O'Brien) | Me pa Doubtfu No 
Bueep or rue Sea (Ralph Ince) } Me , Doubtfu N 
Cameus Fuimet Pune (Bebe Daniels D Che Passal Nx 
CANADIA Ine (Thomas Meighan) | Perhaps Doubtfu N 
CANYON OF LIGHT Tne (Tom Mix | Har Yes Very thrillirg 
Canntvat Gini, THe (Ma Mack D Tras N No 
Ciry Ine (May Allison) Fe Rubbisl N N 
Cottece Boor Tne (Lef I ) D Me Passable Wholesome 
Cotrteck Days (Marceline Da j Abs | ( i N 
Conronan Kare (Vera Reyr . i Passab Passable Harmless 
Country Bryvonn, Tue (Olive B en) 1 Hard Doubtf N 
Cautse or tHe Jasren B, Tue (Rod Lak i Bs Amusing Good Passable 
Dame Cuance (Julianne Johnst F. Ha Better t N 
Dancinc Days (Helene Chadwick J Stupid N N 
Dancenous Vinrur (Jane N ik | Abs Pernicious No 
Desert’s Tou Ine (Frances McDona ] Har Passable Perhaps 
Devit’s Istann (Pauline Frederick D Me Ne No 
Don Juan (Joh Barrymo De Excellent B s Ne 
Lacie or tHe Sea (Flores \ Ja Passa \ N 
Lvcnanistic Concress | Impressive Impressive Impressive 
Lvernysopy’s Actine (B B : J vl Passable Ne 
Exir Smu (Beat I M Perhaps N« 
Farse Atanm, Tue (KR h Lew Ira Ne 
Fiemting Mar ' Tue (G S I ps Ni 
Fine Bricave ne Ch I [ Doubt 
FLAME OF THE ARGENTINE I B ) Interesting Interesting Pass 
Frames (Eugene O'Brier ) oO I ng N 
Fuaminc Forest, Ture (A M Sam. | Pane esting Yoo thrilling 
FiamMing Fur (| . 1 ) wholes 
lies AN rue Devin (J ( Notable t vholes ‘ 
bi.yin Ma Tne Kath \l - T raal ‘\ 4 thless N 
lFoors or Fasun (Mae B I } LUnwholes N 
For Auimony Onry (Lea M Unwt s N 
Forever Arrer (Hughes, Ma \ ) Notable Notable Quite xciting 
Foutornn River (Jack Holt ) Me ¢ Unwholesor Ba 
For Wives Onty (Marie I ~ I Tv ] Unwholesor N 
FourtHu ComMMANDMENT Tur } Bennett) ! Passab Pass Beyond them 
Gay Deceiver, Toe (Le ( P N 
( oro (RK LaRKo Notable Pas 0 erest 
Gov Gave Me Twenry ¢ | Interestin I No 
(,orinc CrooKxe (Bess I ] I s N 
Goups Wen [ne | D v H N 
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Previously Estimated — Continued 








For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Month Estimated) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) | (under 15 yrs) 
Gonmta Hunt, Tue (Nature picture) Jan Interesting Interesting Too exciting 
Great Garssy, Tue (Warner Baxter) Jan Interesting Unwholesome By no means 
Great K. & A. Train Rossery, Tue (Tom Mix) Jan Mediocre Thrilling Too thrilling 
Havoc (George O’Brien) Dex Possibly Sordid No 
Her Bie Nicut (Laura LaPlante) Feb. | Above average | Amusing Amusing 
Her Man o’War (Jetta Goudal) Dec. | Obvious Perhaps No 
Honeymoon Express, Tue (Irene Rich) Dec. | Tawdry No No 
Horet Imperiat (Pola Negri) Feb Fairly good Better not No 
Ice Froop, Tue (Kenneth Harlan) Jan. | Twaddle Thrilling twaddle | No 
Iste or Retaiution, Tue (Lillian Rich) Dec. | Worthless Worthless By no means 
Ir Must Be Love (Colleen Moore) Jan. | Worthwhile Very good Very good 
Jack or Hearts (Cullen Landis) Dec Possibly Unwholesome No 
Just Anorner Buionp (Dorothy Mackaill) Keb Hardly Doubtfu No 
Kick-orr, Tue (George Walsh) Dec Mediocre Passable Passable 
Kw Boors (Eddie Cantor) Dex Geod of the Too exciting Too exciting 
kind 
Kinc or tHe Pack (Peter the Great) Jan Fair Interesting Better not 
Koswer Krirry Ketry (Viola Dana) Dec Me cre Perhaps funny Hardly 
Lavoie (John Bowers) De« Interesting Good Good 
Lapies at Pray (Doris Kenyon) Feb Trash Pernicious B means 
Lapy tN Eroine, Tue (Corinne Griffith) Feb Passable U nwholesome No 
Lity, Tae (Belle Bennett) Jan. | Poor No No 
Lopce 1N tHe Witperness, Tue (Anita Stewart) De« rite Better not No 
Lost at Sea (Lowell Sherman) Dex Stupid No N 
Love ‘em anp Leave ‘em (Evelyn Brent) Feb Amusing Unwholes« No 
Macictan, Tue (Alice Terry) Jan Perhaps Hardly No 
Marriace License (Alma Rubens) Dex Interesting Beyond ther No 
Maskeo Woman, Tue (Anna Q. Nilsson) Feb Trash Unwholesome No 
Micnaet Srrocorr (Ivan Mosjoukin) Dec Notable Pretty strong Too excitin 
Mipnicutr Kiss, Tae (Richard Walling) Jan Indifferent Tame Harmless 
\limnicut Lovers (Lewis Stone) Fel Mediocre Better not No 
Mutionames (George Sidney) Feb Fair Passable Passab] 
Money to Burn (Dorothy Devore) Jan Perhaps Passable No 
My Orrictan Wire (Irene Rich) Dex Sex stuff No No 
Nervous Wreck, Tue (Harrison Ford) Dec Amusing Good Good 
’ Ovey tHe Law (Bert Lytell) Feb. | Passable Fair D 
Ovw Soak, Tue (Jean Hersholt) Dex Entertaining Not the best No 
theme 
Pats 1x Parapvise (John Bowers) Feb. | Rather good Amusing Harmless 
Panavise (Milton Sills) De Dull Better not Unsuitable 
teasure Garpen, Tue (Virginia Valli) Jan Rotten By no means By mm means 
Porutar Sin, Tue (Florence Vidor) Feb. | Perhaps Very bad Ve bad 
Prince or Pirsen, Tue (Geo Sydney) Jan Amusing Very funny D 
Prince or Temrrers, Tue (Lois Moran) Dec. | Cheap Unwholesome No 
Prisoners or THE Storm (House Peters) Dex Passable Average Possil 
Private Izzy Mureny (George Jessel) Dex Meager Harmless D 
Quartersack, Tue (Richard Dix) Yer | Notable Excellent Exeellent 
Rat, Tae (Mae Marsh) Dec. | Waste of time No N 
Recutar Scour, A (Fred Thomson) Feb Mediocre Passable Passab] 
Rememser (Dorothy Phillips) Feb Passable Rather good Harmless but 
yond them 
Return or Perer Gaimm, Tue (Alex Francis) lan. | Excellent Excellent Excellent 
Risky Business (Vera Revnolds) De Thin Harmless Possibly 
Scantet Letrer, Tue (Lillian Gish) Jan. | Excellent Notable Beyond them 
Suamerut Benavion (Edith Roberts) Jan. | hear No No 
Surpwrecxep (J. Schildkraut) Feb | Hard}; Better not N 
Sment Lover, Tue (Milton Sills) Feb. | Hard Decidedly not No 
Sment Power, Tue (Ralph Lewis) Jan. | Gruesome No , No 
Su.ver Treasure, THe (George O'Brien) lan. | Interesting Good Jeyond then 
Stums or Bertin Feb Mediocre Doubtfu No 
So's Your Orp Man (W. ¢ Fields) Dec Entertaining Good Wholesome 
Spancies (Marion Nixon) Jan. ' Passable Good Good 
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Theatrical Film Reviews For March 


[78] THE FLESH AND THE DEVIL (Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer) 
The old pastor in the story says, “If the 
devil can’t reach you through the spirit, he 
beautiful woman to 


creates a tempt you 


through the flesh.” The theme of the picture, 
based on Sudermann’s The Undying Past, is 


the old story of 


screen has ever produced. Photography is 
excellent, one outstanding example being a 
beautiful dueling scene in silhouette 


(See Film Esti- 


very 
against a soft background. 


mates for February.) 


[79] THE LADY IN ERMINE (First National) 
Corinne Griffith, 





two dear boyhood 
friends. parted by 
faith- 


less. beautiful wo- 


a soulless, 
man. There is 
nothing hackneyed 
Or uninteresting, 
however, about the 
treatment of the 
story, which was 
directed by Clar- 
ence Brown, nor in 
the acting. Greta 
Garbo as Felicitas 
von Khaden gives 
an intensely inter- 
esting performance. John Gilbert and Lars 
Hanson share honors as the two friends. The 
cast also includes Barbara Kent, Eugenie Bes- 
serer, Marc McDermott, and George Fawcett. 

The Austria; the 


period, some time before the war. Surpris- 


scene of the story is 
ingly, the atmosphere of a militaristic nation 
is achieved without resorting to war or battle 
scenes, although an important link in the 
story is the term of military service required 


of every young man. 


in many ways among the most beautiful the 





The scenic effects are 


again in serious 
mood, glides 
through the _ ro- 
mantic story of an 
Italian countess, a 
bride, whose castle, 
in the absence of 
herhusband,is 
visited by invading 
Austrian soldiers. 
The 


turning in disguise, 


husband, re- 


is captured and 


sentenced to death. 


‘**Felicitas and Leo in the pavilion where, as boys, 
he and Ulrich, her husband, had sworn eternal 
friendship.” 


\ tradition in the 
family is that a 
creat grandmother of the countess, in a similar 
situation, had saved the life of her husband 
at the sacrifice of her honor, and the Austrian 
officer suggests that the countess may follow 
her ancestor's example. Elaborate settings 
and costumes are featured, and the support- 
ing cast includes Einar Hansen as the count, 


Francis X. 


and Ward Crane in a particularly good per- 


Bushman as the Austrian general 


formance as an insubordinate officer. 


(See Film Estimates for February.) 
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[80] ONE INCREASING PURPOSE (Fox) 


The hero of this story by A. S. M. Hutch- 
inson is one Simon Paris, an introspective 
soul, who returns from the war with a con- 
viction that he was spared for the purpose 
of improving humanity. Like charity, his 


improvements begin at home, where he 


straightens out the badly tangled affairs of 
his own family. That job finished to his 


satisfaction, he buys himself a neat little 











“The two friends meet again after a long 
estrangement.” 


covered wagon, and rambles about the 


countryside in it, preaching the gospel of 
“Kingdom-of-Heaven Kindness.” <A _ pleasant 
enough job, but hardly lucrative, I should 
imagine. Edmund Lowe plays the fatuous 
young man, with satisfactory support from 
such well-known players as Lila Lee, Jane 
Novak, May Allison, Emily Fitzroy, Huntley 
Gordon, Holmes Herbert, George Irving, and 
Josef Swickard. 


and scenes in London add interest, although 


The rural English settings 


at times they are so stressed that the picture 

takes on the aspect of a travelogue. 

[81] THE KID BROTHER (Paramount) 
Harold Lloyd is in his element as the wist- 


ful stripling in a family of husky fellows 
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who regard him only as the kid brother who 
isn’t strong enough to tackle a man’s affairs, 
Father is the sheriff, 


Harold does the housekeeping. 


assisted by the two 
older boys: 
He partly satisfies his longing to be a man 
by putting on his father’s hat and badge, and 
Thus he 
for the sheriff and induced to sign a permit 


When 


father finds out, he invites Harold to finish 


posing before a mirror. is taken 


for a medicine show performance. 
what he has started by going out and stopping 
the show. Plenty 


You'll like it. 


[82] THE THIRD DEGREE (Warner 
The story of the picture is the well-known 


of action from there on. 


Brothers) 


stage play, and the cast is headed by the 
lovely Dolores Costello, Louise Dresser, Jason 
Robards, and Rockcliffe Fellowes. All very 
But it fell into the hands of 


a director who, it appears, has been study- 


good, so far. 


ing his foreign colleagues not wisely but too 
As a result, the action is swamped with 
work 


sudden 


well. 


impressionistic camera shots from 


queer angles, fade-ins, swoopings 
toward the principals of a scene, and equally 
sudden retreats. The psychological idea is 
especially overworked in a scene where brutal 


With 


a little restraint in this respect, it might have 


detectives torment the accused youth. 


been a good picture. 


183] STRANDED IN PARIS 
Bebe Daniels, the energetic, plays a shop 


(Paramount) 


girl on a trip to Paris, where she loses her 


pocketbook and her baggage. She is stranded 


for only a very few minutes—just long 
enough to give the picture its title. Miss 


Daniels gets the greatest amount of fun out 
of the smallest amount of plot, with the as- 
sistance of Ford Sterling and James Hall. 
(See Film Estimates for February.) 
[841 VALENCIA (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

Mae Murray in a highly colored, artificial 
Spanish love-story. Lloyd Hughes as a fervid 


sailor lover, and Roy D’Arcy with his toothy 


smile as a wicked and amorous governor 
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You can just about fill 
in the plot for vourself. (See Film Esti- 


complete the cast. 


mates for February.) 
1851 THE AUCTIONEER (fox) 

Simon Levi, the lovable old character 
created on the stage by David Warfield, is 
no less lovable on the screen as George Sidney 
presents him. The domestic and financial 
ups and downs of the Levi family form a 
clean, lively plot of simple proportions, and 
the work of the well chosen cast contributes 
to a highly satisfactory entertainment. Marian 
Nixon, Doris Lloyd, Gareth Hughes, W ard 
Crane, and Sam Cohen are included among 
the players. 

[86] THE WHITE BLACK SHEEP (First 

National) 

In which the profligate son leaves home 
under a cloud, joins the Foreign Legion, and 
turns out to be a noble gentleman and a 
hero. In other words, Richard Barthelmess’ 
latest contribution is just “program stuff.” 
Patsy Ruth Miller is present. (See Film 
Estimates for February.) 

[87] PALS IN PARADISE (Producers Distributing 

Corporation) 

A routine western featured by the lively 
impersonations of May Robson and Rudolph 
Schildkraut, as a pair of itinerant peddlers. 
Marguerite de la Motte and John Bowers play 


the leads. (See Film Estimates for February.) 


[88] THE SORROWS OF SATAN (Paramount) 

An exceptionally good performance by 
Ricardo Cortez and a fair one by Carol 
Dempster are about all that keep D. W. 
Griffith’s latest picture from rating as medi- 
ocre. Adolphe Menjou as Satan merely walks 
through an uninteresting part. For all the 
tempting he does, he might just as well be 
a wooden Indian. Lya de Putti overacts 


decidely in the role of the vamp. 


[89] THE SILENT LOVER (First National) 
Why the title I have no idea, but I think 

it should have been * April Fool.” The hero 

is only Milton Sills pretending first that he 


is a dissolute count, and then that he is 


a lieutenant in the Foreign Legion. More- 
over, he is far from silent. The plot does the 
most unexpected things. Just as you have it 
pigeon-holed as straight drama, it explodes 
into the most hilarious burlesque. If this 
was intentional on the part of the director 

though I have no such hope, really—it was 
a good idea, but like most good ideas, it 
didn’t get the recognition it deserved. Mr. 
Sills seems to be enjoying his usual rugged 
health, as demonstrated in his little wrestling 
match with Montagu Love. (See Film Esti- 


mates for February.) 


90] SO THIS IS PARIS (Warner Brothers) 

\ joyous nothing, done with all of 
Lubitsch’s skill in his very lightest vein. 
Merely the foolish flirtations of two husbands 
and two wives, but under Lubitsch’s clever 
direction it furnishes comedy of a most en- 
joyable sort, not the least of the fun being 
contained in the titles. Monte Blue and 
Patsy Ruth Miller are one couple, and Andre 
de Beranger and Lilyan Tashman the other. 
(See Film Estimates for November.) 


Production Notes for March 

f pes delightful comedy, The Poor Nut, in 

which the Nugents have been appearing 
on the stage is being produced for the screen 
by First National, with Jack Mulhall and 
Gertrude Olmsted. Following this, Mr. 
Mulhall will begin work on See You in Jail, 
with Alice Day opposite. Convoy is a war 
picture featuring Dorothy Mackaill, Lowell 
Sherman, Lawrence Gray, William Collier, 
Jr., and lan Keith, produced for First 
National by Robert Kane. Announcement is 
made that Belated Evidence, a story by Elliott 
White Springs, has been purchased for screen 
production. Another recent purchase by First 
National is The Little Cafe, by Tristan 
Bernard. Help Yourself to Hay, an adapta- 
tion of Dixie Wilson’s story of the same 
name, will feature Mary Astor and Lloyd 
Hughes. George Fitzmaurice, now under 


contract with First National will direct as his 
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first picture, The Tender Hour, by Winifred 
Dunn, with Ben Lyon and Biilie Dove. Milton 
Sills is at work on The Sea Tiger with John 
Francis Dillon directing. Colleen Moore’s 
next picture will be titled Naughty But Nice. 
She has just finished Orchids and Ermine. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald will write an original 
for Constance Talmadge’s first United Artists 
feature. Miss Talmadge has one more picture 
to make for First National before joining U. 
A. Wallace Smith has written the screen 
Dove, 
Talmadge will produce after the completion 
of Camille. Louis Wolheim, known on the 
stage for his performances in The Hairy Ape 


adaptation of The which Norma 


and What Price Glory, will play the part of 


an adventurous American soldier in Donald 


Titles of Films (Actors) 


Srranpep IN Panis (Bebe Daniels) 
Srronc Man, Tue (Harry Langdon) 
Susway Savire (Dorothy Mackaill) 
Summer Bacuertors (Madge Bellamy) 
Sweet Rosie O'Grapy (Shirley Mason) 
Syncorpatinc Sue (Corinne Griffith) 
Take It rrom Me (Reginald Denny) 
Text tr to THE Marines (Lon Chaney) 
Temptress, Tue (Greta Garbo) 

Taat Mover rrom Paris (Bert Lytell) 
Taen Came tHe Woman (Frank Mayo) 
THere You Are (Conrad Nagel) 

Tamty Betow Zero (Buck Jones) 

Turee Bap Men (George O Br-en) 

Tin Hats (Conrad Nagel) 

Trap, Tue (Lon Chaney) 

Trurnarut Sex, Tae (Mae Busch) 
Twinketogs (Colleen Moore) 

Unknown Cavatiern, Tue (Ken Maynard) 
Upstace (Norma Shearer) 

Vatencta (Mae Murray) 

Waninc Sex, Tue (Norma Shearer) 

War Patnt (Tim McCoy) 

We're 1n THE Navy Now (Beery-Hatton) 
West or Broapway (Priscilla Dean) 
Wuat Price Gurory (Edmund Lowe) 
Wuen roe Wire's Away (Geo. K. Arthur) 
Wuire Lonpon Streers (Rin-Tin-Tin) 

Wuire Brack Sueer,Tue (Richard Barthelmess) 
Wnorte Town's Tatxine (Edw. E. Horton) 

Wincs or tHe Srorm (Thunder, dog star) 
Winntnc or Barsara Wortn, Tue (Banky-Co!man) 
Womanrower (Ralph Graves) 

(Enid Bennett) 

Yettow Fincers (Olive Borden) 


Woman’s Heart, A. 


You'd Be Surrxiseo (Raymond Griffith) 
Younc Arru. (Joseph and Rudolph Schildkraut) 


Previously Estimated 


(Month Estimated) 


McGibeny’s story, Two Arabian Knights, for 
United Artists release. 

ILMDOM has entered the upward curve 

of two great cycles which will prevail 
during 1927, according to B, P. Schulberg, 
of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
These two are spectacular war drama and 
high grade comedy. Accordingly Paramount 
is prepared to present comedy as at least 
forty per cent of its output, and to answer 
the demand for war pictures with such pro- 
ductions as The Rough Riders and Wings. 
Among pictures now in production are Even- 
ing Clothes with Adolphe Menjou, Mlle. 
Jockey with Bebe Daniels, and Now We're 
in the Air with Wallace Beery. Richard Dix 
at the Long Island studio is engaged on 


Knockout Reilly. 


Concluded 


For For For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) (under 15 yr;) 
Feb Possibly Passable Doubtful 
Dec. | Much of interest | Doubtful Doubtful 
Dec. | Possibly amusing | Doubtful Unwholes 
Feb. | Worthless Unwholes No 
Jan Passal Good Good 
De Passa Doubtfu Doubtf 
Dex Passa \musing Wholesome 
Feb. | Notable Exeellent Good 
Dee Hardly By 1 ca N, 
Dec Obvious Possibly Possibly 
Jan Trit No N 
Feb. | tla P H 
Jan Medi Doubtfu Unwholesome 
Dec Glorified **westn Passable loo exciting 
Jan Stupid Passable Perha 
Feb. | Medi Passable No 
Jan Mediocre No N 
Feb. | Interesting Entertaining No 
Jan. | Twaddle Poor N 
Jan. | Excellent Excellent Good 
Feb. | Mediocre U nwholesome No 


Dec. | Entertaining Wholesome 


Jan. | Notable Excellent Good, but thring 
Jan. | Entertaining | Very good Yes 

Jan Stupid Doubtful Unwholesome 
Feb Excellent Excellent Fine, exciting 
Feb. | Amusing | Funny Perhaps 


Jan. | Worthless No 
Feb Above averag 
Jan. Amusing 


Jan Excellent 


| Certainly not 
(oed Doubtful 
| Funny Perhaps 


| Excellent Excellent 


Feb. | Passable Good Perhaps 
Dev Medioere No No 

Feb Uninteresting No No 

Feb Medi t Doubtful Unwholeson 
Des Fair Unwholesome No 


Dev Notable Excellent | Wholesome 
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An Easter Film Lesson for the Tiny Tots 


Editor's Note Based on the ] reel film, Humpty 
Dumpty. 


WELL-POISED and dignified 


pears in front of the walled enclosure 


hen ap- 


surrounding the King’s palace. To our sur- 


prise, without retiring to her well-built nest, 


an egg is laid right on the pavement,—the 
pavement in front of the king’s palace. Now, 


if you look closely. a wonderful thing will 


happen. The shell begins to crack, all by 
itself. You do not see anybody meddling 
with it, do you? Wonderful to tell, some- 
thing live is appearing. It comes directly 


What is it? I venture to 
say that all the grownups cannot guess. Legs 
this 


out of the egg. 


are moving about, a head is seen, and 
is where all the big people miss their guess 
arms are swinging. No, Mr. Wiseman, it is 
chick. It is a 
dumpty. 

He is spry, he thinks he looks very grand, 


not a little boy, Humpty- 


he enjoys this life since he is out of the egg- 
shell. He is looking 


do. so exercise 


around to see what to 


he can his legs and arms. 


Is he looking up the wall, all covered with 
ivy? I wonder if he thinks that he can go 
up there, straight up with nothing to hold to! 
It takes my breath to say it, but he is half- 
way up the wall already. Now, he looks back, 
but he goes on. What if he should fall, this 
fellow just out of the egg? Oh, he thinks 


he is strong and everything he sees is made 


for him, even the palace wall, and he will see 
what the world is like when he gets up there. 
Hurrah, he is all the way up to the top! 
Now, he struts about, and walks back and 
forth. 


Not any of us. 


Who is so high as Humpty-dumpty ? 
He is swelling with his pride. 
Oh, his foot has slipped. Poor, poor Humpty- 
Did he break to pieces? Yes, he’s 
All the yolk and white 


are splashed on the stones, and the egg-shell 


dumpty! 


just the broken egg. 


is in many parts. 
But, see! Here come all the king’s horses, 
and all the king’s 


The horses are trotting fast, and the men’s 


men are on the horses. 


long plumes are waving from their hats. 
“Yolk, get 


together and go in the middle of the egg. 


They are trying to mend the egg. 


White, pull yourself up in one spot, and get 
around the yolk. 


mented in one piece all around the yolk 


Cracked egg-shell, get ce- 


and white’. The yolk and white and 
egg-shell do not do what the king’s men say. 


The_ king’s back 


to the royal stables, and the king’s men are 


horses are all prancing 


on the prancing horses, and the long plumes 


are waving in the wind. 


Who can put the egg together again? Any 
boy or girl, the teacher, father or mother, the 
president of the whole United States? One 


little voice rightly volunteers, “Nobody but 


God can.” 


Teaching Current Events by the Motion Picture 


HE newspapers of Boston have recently 
devoted much space to an experiment in 


teaching Current Events by means of motion 


pictures, which has been introduced into forty 
of the public schools of that city. 


“Current Events courses in Boston public 


l4o 
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schools are now being supplemented by mo- 
tion picture newsreels. They were introduced 
into forty schools as an experiment on October 
They 


proven their worth and will doubtless be con- 


Ith to continue to the holidays. have 
tinued as a permanent feature,” says Frederick 
W. Swan, principal of the Abraham Lincoln 
School and Chairman of the Committee on 
Visual Education appointed by the Superin- 
tendent. 

The films used are the same as those shown 
at local theatres, only carefully selected and 
a few days late, the delay being necessitated 
by the fire-proofing process to which they 
of the 


State will permit them to be used in school 


must be submitted before the laws 
buildings. 

With the use of the newsreels the lessons 
have been transferred from the classrooms to 
the assembly hall and instead of being handled 
a number of different ways by as many teach- 
ers, they are handled one way by one teacher. 
Reports from the schools where the experi- 
ment has been conducted state that the ex- 
The chil- 


entirely 


periment has been most successful. 
the 
different standpoint from that in which they 


dren view pictures from an 


view the same film in the theatre. “From en 
tertainment they (the films) become gripping 
things of real significance touching their own 
affairs, and pointing some of the things they 
(the children) 
quote The Christian 


have learned at school,” to 


Science Monitor. 

The Current Events course used in Boston 
is causing wide interest in educational circles. 
It is one which has been used as a regular 
part of the visual education curriculum of 
the New York City schools for two years, 
and in the Newark schools for four years. 

The origin of the course is very interesting 
inasmuch as it is traceable back to an edi- 
torial that was published in The Globe of 
New York City, November 24, 1921. 

The editorial was headed “A Hint to Pathe.” 
Its substance matter had been clipped by The 


Globe from The Congregationalist, though the 
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title was evidently given it by the editor of 
the New York paper. Here it is. 
“A Hint to Pathe” 


(From The Congregationalist) 


Amazing ignorance about current events is revealed 


by an examination of 17,500 students in grammar 


schools, high schools and colleges scattered through 
the country. The question asked was not difficult, 
best 


who 


but an average of 44 was the result 
Only 
Lodge was and such conspicuous characters as Lloyd 
Ob- 


events 


per cent 


possible. seven persons knew Senator 


George and Hughes were variously misplaced. 


viously more attention is needed to 


in home and school. 


current 


A. H. Sawtell, a salesman whose purpose it 
was to develop out-of-the-theatre uses for 
Pathe pictures, called upon the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City with the Globe clip- 
ping in his hand. The Board was interested 
but could not act on the suggestion as a body 
at that time. Mr. Sawtell then consulted in- 
dividual schools, and proposed the idea of 
using motion pictures for teaching Current 
Events to three school superintendents who in- 
troduced the News at once into their schools. 

Mr. Sawtell found Newark very receptive 
to the importance of the idea of teaching chil- 
dren to see the world around them by movies. 
A. G. 
Schools in that city, booked a newsreel and 
fifteen different 


another 


Balcom, assistant superintendent of 


ran it for three weeks in 


schools, then secured and another, 
till he had experimented sufficiently to prove 
to him that the movies were really an aid to 
teaching. 

Two years ago the Department of Lectures 
and Visual Instruction of the New York City 
Board of Education incorporated the course 
into its regular motion picture instruction, 
supervised by Dr. Ernest L. Crandall, assisted 
by Miss Rita Hochheimer. 

The Current Events Course as used in New 
York and elsewhere is assembled from the 
regular Pathe News weeklies shown in the 
The 


leases are assembled into one. 


theatres. contents of two weekly re- 


In addition, 


every three months a special reel summarizing 
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the important events of the quarter just past 
js issued. This subject is particularly helpful 
to the pupils, since it reviews the subjects 
they have seen before. 

Copies of the title sheets are made and 
sent to teachers in advance of the showing so 
that they can give the children work to do in 
advance to prepare them to understand the 
reel and get everything possible out of it. 
It also gives the teachers the chance to pre- 


pare their teaching. 


7 : 
Film Reviews 

The Cosmic Drama (3 reels) Spiro Film 
Corporation—We are pleased to announce 
that this Spiro picture formerly called Evolu- 
tion, is appearing under a name much more 
representative of its content. It is an excellent 
presentation. 

How did we come to be upon this earth; 
how did we obtain mastery? Man has made 
the torrential falls of Niagara bear his bur- 
dens. He sails the seas. he sails the air. 
Waste lands are made to blossom. Man toys 
with forces that might destroy him. He, him- 
self, is the mystery of all time. 

The content of the film was formulated by 
Edward Foyles, Supt. of Science, in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. The con- 
ditions of the earth, such as erosion, enable 
us to read the history of the earth’s changes. 
Fossils give information of entire forests; 
giant reptiles are gone, but we know thei 
history. Cliff dwellings, Aztec ruins, step- 
pyramids, the sphinx, all tell their own 
stories. 

Great heavenly bodies barely escape colli- 
sion. Star dust whirled into eight separate 
masses, and our solar system came into ex- 
istence. Moisture rises, clouds appear, rain 
ensues. The surface cools, waters settle over 
the face of the earth. A small mass takes 
the shape of a sphere and revolves as out 
moon. Molten matter, entrapped within th 
planet, bursts through the surface. Life ap 


pears. Does it result from chemical re-action 


in quiet pools of warm water? A single cell 
twists into two parts. Then is born the in- 
stinct of fear. Life spreads in all directions 
in endless varieties, being thus capable of end- 
less multiplication. Beautiful submarine 
views clarify this part of the development. 
Scales appear; spineless creatures develop a 
back-bone. The increase of life necessitates 
competition for food. The sea creatures grow 
fins in shallow waters near branches. Then 


fish lose fins and develop gills. Legs are de- 

















One of the forms of life depicted 
in ““The Cosmic Drama” 


veloped in some forms. Those that take to 
the land appear as reptiles. Plants grow into 
sturdy trees; reptiles become still larger. 
The brontosaurus is nearly 100 feet long. The 
three-horned dinosaur fights with his kind. 
The smaller species develop feathers, and 
take to the air. 
blooded. 


the tapir, one degree removed from the 


The amphibians are warm- 


We look upon the ant eater, and 


rhinoceros. 

Mighty glaciers come from the North, and 
the Frost King deals out death to millions. 
Others move to a warmer clime, still others 
adapt themselves to the cold. After centuries, 
the ice melts, leaving the continents littered 
with debris. Grooves are gouged in the sur- 
face of the rock by grinding boulders. 

Adaptation becomes a function of life since 
it is necessary for protection. Some creatures 
hecome spotted that they may effectively hide 
in the forests. We can scarcely discern which 


is rock, and which is reptile. The maternal 


pena 


: 
| 
| 
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instinct in the higher forms aids in develop- 
ment. One grade of mammals develops grasp- 
ing hands and feet. Grasping produces clutch- 
ing fingers, such as those of the macaque. 
The gibbon was the first of the apes to lift 
his fore-feet and to balance on his hind feet. 
The orang-outang appears, and the gorilla as- 
sumes a highly intelligent aspect. The chim- 
panzee has reached the highest form of ape 
We see the skull of the Java 
man, who lived one-half million years ago. 


development. 


Coming down 400,000 years, we reach the 


time of the Piltdown man, who lived in 
Europe. As much as 20,000 years later still, 


lived the Neanderthal man. Finally, we see 
the highest prehistoric type, the Cro-Magnon- 
man. Various races now possess the earth. 
Change, everlasting change, is the keynote of 
terrestrial life. 

“Some call it evolution, 

And others call it God.” 

No one of any scientific training would for 
a moment think of considering the valuable 
data presented in this picture as propaganda 
for any kind of proof of an evolutionary de- 
velopment of life. Things that may be ar- 
ranged in a graded series are not necessarily 
The 
Ozarks, the Appalachians, the Rockies, and 


of a continuity, implying integration. 


the Himalayas may be studied as in a grada- 
tion of mountain altitudes, but that does not 
imply that they are in any sense of one system 
structurally. 

The Cosmic Drama is interesting, and truly 


educational. 


Rolling Down to Rio (1 reel) Burton 
Holmes—Rio de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, 
has a land-locked harbor, the most illustrious 
of the world. In 1904, a superb boulevard 


was made through the center of the city, and 
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the streets were widened. Mosquitoes were 
eliminated, and Rio has become one of the 
healthful Parks and 


plazas are everywhere. Channels of water 


world’s most cities. 
are bordered by the Royal Palms, the largest 
grown, and the palm avenues are the most 
wonderful to be seen. As we walk through 
the Botanical Gardens, waterfalls attract the 
eye. Looking down on Rio from the Peak 
of Corovado, we witness clouds surging over 
Sugar Loaf Mountain, and watch the lights 
come on as the city is marvelously illuminated. 
As to the quality of the picture, it should be 


sufficient to say “Burton Holmes.” 


Down to Damascus (1 reel) Fox—Very 


beautiful photography, often made pictur. 
esque by trains of camels, is the means by 
which we visit the oriental city whose name 
is echoed in the product of its looms, the 
beautiful damask for which it is famous. 
We pass Bedouins seeking the protection of 
their black tents from the piercing rays of the 
sun. We visit Tiberias on the shore of Galli- 
lee, see a long vista of the Syrian Plain, and 
reach Baalbek, the city of the sun worshippers. 
Oxen are plowing near the foot of Mt. Her- 
mon on the road leading directly to Damascus, 
whose great city wall looms in the distance. 
A marvelous caravan of camels is laden with 
licorice packed panier style, the roots reaching 
nearly to the ground. Silk bazaars and weav- 
ing on a hand loom attract us. Raisin water 
venders make their sales through the streets, 
Armenian women embroider so rapidly that 
it appears as if the picture must have been 
speeded up, and metal art work is most skill- 
fully hammered. We enter the Street called 
Straight, observe a feast, and are entertained 
by dexterous fencing. The picture is one of 


the Fox Varieties. 
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tandard Gauge Films on Both 
Nitrate and Safety Stock 


The Cosmic Drama 
The Fout Seasons 
The Eternal Question 
Evolution 
Great American Author Series 
Great American Statesmen 
Series 
Library of fan u 


special Discount to Educators 
Replacements and High-Grade 


J aboratory Work 


Library constantly revised and 
enlarged. 





Eleven Exchanges, write for near- 
est one. 


IRVINGTON -ON -HUDSON, N. Y. 





Popular Classics 
Kineto Reviews L€ 
Over 800 Reels for sale or rental 
Producers and Distributors 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 














Available Educational Films Free! 


Every subject listed is worthwhile ar 


can be used for classroom instruction Except for Express Charges) 
The Chronicle of Time Glacier National Park (Series 
$ reels-making paper, granite industry Yellowstone Park (Series 
The Story of White Pine (2 reels Alice in Cookieland 
Mining Consolidated Coal (Series 


Staff of Life (Bread Making 
Geological Formation Glacier Nat’l Park School P Svstem 


For Bookings Write 
817-23 University Ave. 


RAY-BELL FILMS, Inc. hl St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Motion Pictures ~ 
Make the Subject Live and Endure! 


: woe pictures make the abstract Animal Life Series: By Dr. William 
4 real, and clothe the “dry”’ subject Beebe: series of 3 one reel subjects made 
with a vivid fascination that is never for- by thisfamous authority in British Guiana 

gotten. Through the pioneering of Pathe Eclipse of 1925: Made under super- 

you are assured of authentic educational vision of Scientific American, with Govern- 
films, ably produced, available in good mentand Yale University records.—1 reel 


condition and upon short notice ~ Alaskan Adventures: Amazing views 
ee sededh-eflbens at ear oo there iS & of wild animals and scenery in the far 
Pathe branch conveniently near you North: birth of the icebergs, Valley of Ten 

A few of the most recent Pathe educa- Thousand Smokes, the Midnight Sun, 
tional pictures are listed below: break up of the ice in the Yukon.—6 reels. 

Nanook of the North: Classic of the ind a great variety of other equally 
Arctic; the true life of the Eskimo. Photo fascinating and authentic pictures. Send 
graphed 300 miles north of civilization’s today for the complete Pathe and Pictorial 
furthest outpost by Robert Flaherty, | Clubs ecatalogu 


R. G. 8.— 6 reels 
World’s Food Series: Prepared with 


co-operation of U.S. Dept of Agriculture, ; Pe ewe 
includes one reel each on following sub- ; pee Se _ P : — z : 
jects: Fruits, Meat, Grain, Fish and Fowls : 
Dairy Products . Name 
i 
PATHE EXCHANGE. Inc., E. S. 1 Address 
» ' | ~ 4 
35 West 45th St. New York |, 
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Visual 
Instruction 






Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 
Lantern Slides 






Stereoscopes 









A Visual Aid for 
Every Visual Need 






SOCIAL SCIENCES 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING 

MAP SLIDES 









Write for Further Information 


KEYSTONE 
VIEW 
CO. 


Meadville, Penn. 








Is there a Technique for the Use of 
Modern Pictu 


res 
Concluded from page 122 
of the school “as can understand the picture” 
and they see it. Or if there are certain groups 
using the assembly, it is shown to them. 

More often than not, the equipment consists 
alone ef a large powerful machine in a fire- 
proof booth in the auditorium thereby re- 
stricting at once the type of work and the 
quantity of work to be done in that unit, 
requiring expert and licensed operators be- 
fore any work can be done. This alone 
results in increasing costs to such an extent 
that anything but mass work is out of the 
question. The portable projector is now 
rapidly coming into use. But to go with it 
there is no comparable equipment, with the 
result that the preparation for small unit 
work is so costly in time that anything but 
mass work is out of the question. 

As one reviews the situation and sees such 
a mass of varying equipment and such a mass 
of varying methods of attack it would seem 
as though there must be an end in sight. But 
the more closely one views the situation, the 
more certain it appears that there is no 
approach to a standardization in equipment 
or technique. There is no doubt that there 
are more schools without motion pictute 
equipment than there are schools with it. 
There seems to be no widespread tendency to- 
ward the introduction of motion pictures in 
schools. There seems to be a decided paucity 
of authoritative literature in the field. Very 
few institutions for teacher training offer 
courses in a method for the use of motion 
pictures and the Normal Schools offer practic- 
ally no training for the classroom teacher to 
be. Yet the paraphernalia for this field con- 
tinues to glut the market in ever increasing 
and bewildering diversity. In view of these 
facts one is forced to ask the question /s there 
a technique for the use of motion pictures 
in schools? 


Note—In a succeeding issue, Mr. Dransfield will pre- 
sent “A Technique for the use of Motion Pictures ia 
Schools.” 
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Page 
the 
Balopticon 


Have you had the op- 

portunity of “paging”’ 

through the sixty-four 

well arranged pages of the 

new Bausch & Lomb BAL- 

OPTICON catalog? If you 

have not, and are interested in 

Visual Methods of teaching, 

you should fill in and mail the 

attached coupon. Because of our 

experience, service and the fact that 

we manufacture the most complete 

line of efficient ‘‘still’’ projection appa- 

ratus in the world, we occupy the posi- 

tion of consulting and contracting engi- 

neering in the field of projection apparatus. 
Our unbiased advice is at your service. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


629 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
a ane ts i eb Oe Me dk ee es te a a a ae a ee - 
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THE CHURCH AND PICTURES® 


CONDUCTED BY REY. FRANK E. JENSEN 
Par ¢ 


* 
7 Re ° 
Editorial 

O YOU wish to know the situation in the motion picture world as regards the effort 
D to have Federal Supervision of Motion Pictures? You cannot become better in- 
formed on the “pros” and “cons” of this timely question than by writing to Hon. Daniel A. 
Reed, House Office, Washington, D. C., for a copy of the report of the hearings on the Upshaw 
and Sweepe bills in April, 1926. This book of 467 pages is an almost exhaustive state- 
ment of the motion picture situation to-day as regards the need of federal supervision on 
the one hand, or the lack of such need on the other hand. As a further study of the ques- 
tion it will be of interest to secure the booklets just issued by Dr. Chase on the “Inter- 
national Film Situation,” and the other “The Case in Behalf of the Federal Supervision 
of Motion Pictures.” The motion picture trade papers are taking notice of the question 
treated in these publications. Everyone who wishes to be informed on the important mat- 
ter of motion pictures may procure copies. We urge the readers of this department to make 
a thorough study of the important subject of motion pictures. The Church should, and 

can, know. 


E GIVE a partial verbatim report of an address by Rev. George Reid Andrews of 

New York City on “The Church and Drama” as given before the Union Ministers 
Meeting, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, January 3lst. We only present that portion of Dr. 
Andrews’ address which refers to the new influence of the Motion Picture on the drama 
and on the preaching in the church. In this connection we wish to state that there is 
coming into use the “Drama Sermon”—a sermon dramatized by the pastor, or by groups 
taking the part of the characters in the sermon story, without the use of pictures, either 
motion or still. We are of the opinion that the sermon or address that can have the help 
of the motion picture is far superior to the mere dramatic method. One thing, however, 
is certain, that there is more and more the realization of the need of additional auxiliary 
aids in the effort properly to put over the go:pel message. He is wise who, recognizing 
this fact, begins earnestly to study the matetial already at hand, and finding it worth while 
adopts it for the larger advancement of the kingdom of God in making more effective the 
work of the church in drawing the people to Christ. 


The Church and the Drama 


The Motion Picture Influence 
Rev. Georce Ret ANDREWS 
HE motion picture is influencing people one of the influential teachers of this genera- 
tremendously. I am sure that you will tion and that the dramatist is doing more 
have to agree that the dramatist today is to influence the attitudes and characters of 
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THE CHURCH AND PICTURES 


our boys and girls than all the Sunday school 
teachers put together and perhaps the school 
teachers as well. The church cannot safely 
The motion pictures have 
For 


the spoken drama cannot compete econom- 


ignore the fact. 
also made havoc of the spoken drama. 
ically with the motion pictures. Some mo- 
tion picture director pointed out the fact that 
in the making of a recent picture of his, he 
spent $2.000,000.00. But now that it is com- 
pleted, he can ship the films to the four 
corners of the earth. He has spent $2,000,000 
to get a perfect picture and now it can be 
used just as long as the material on which 
it is printed lasts. Of course, this is not so 
with the spoken drama. Every time the per- 
formance is given the scene, the setting, and 
the lighting must be just so. Then a good 
play (or I shoud say successful play) will not 


There- 


is to get 


go out to the smaller communities. 


fore you can see how difficult it 


the best performances out to the smaller cities. 
What is the result of this? 


why the spoken drama is at such a low ebb 


I think one reason 


today is because of this pressure of the mo- 
tion picture and the producers on the legit- 


imate stage have been resorting more and 


more to the spectacular in order to compete 
with the silent drama. These facts are push- 
ing the question of drama to the fore. There 
is this awakened interest in the teaching value 
of the drama. There are kinds of experiences 


which we cannot interpret. They must be 


presented dramatically. When we get down 


153 
where people live we find that the spoken 
word is not adequate; we find we have to 
resort to poetry, music, symbols, and drama 
to give expression to the deeper sympathies 
of a 


div ided, 


person. Our doctrines and creeds are 


while our songs and prayers are 


united. We have overdrawn this preaching 
business and it is time to learn the value of 
other methods of spiritual messages. 

It seems to me that the mission of drama 
in the church is to help people to get out 
of themselves and feel other people’s views 
and thoughts. I had the opportunity to read 
a number of essays and see what the motion 
picture means to people in rural communities. 
Invariably they emphasized the fact that “the 
motion picture enables me to forget myself 


and see life.” 


7 
Film Reviews 

Father John’s Practical Religion (2 reels) 

The story of a rag-picker who is shocked out 
of his careless life through the death of a bank 
messenger whose little daughter became his 
ward who helped to transform his life, and 
determines him to find the perpetrator of the 
[he story develops very interest- 
that lead to the 


accomplishment of his noble purposes, and 


( ruel deeds. 


ingly the incidents finally 


brings out very forcibly the lessons of the 
victories ot right over wrong and of love as 
izainst hate. 


m will be supplied 
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EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


Prints will 
film project 
at $62.50 per reel of 
discounts on full sets of six reels or quantity lots. 


Pg wanted. 


Le / CATHOLIC FILM SYNDICATE 


1125 Union Mortgage Bldg. 


owners of standard or small gauge 
rs such as Bell & Howells machines and others. 
1000 feet small gauge. Special 
Agents 
standard size 


be sold to 


Let us quote on reducing 
small gauge 16 m/m 


any 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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are free to tell their story in their own words. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


The E 


iducational Screen is glad to reprint here, 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 





important bearing on progress in the visual field 
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Projection of “Still Pictures”’ 


LASS lantern slides, supplemented by a 

good stereopticon, doubtless approach 
nearest to the mark of perfection in artificial 
aids to education. Slides are easy to make, 
are inexpensive to rent, can be easily colored, 
give a clearer and larger image at a greatet 
distance than any other medium and will noi 
buckle or curl under extremes of heat. Slide 
projectors permit detailed study of an un- 
limited number of subjects—with the voice 
and personality of the teacher playing an im- 


portant part. 


Opaque Opjsect PROJECTION 


Opaque Projectors are excellent aids in pre- 
senting an extremely wide range of class work. 
The material that can be projected in this 
unlimited and the cost is 
Almost kind of 
book intact to 


geology fossils and from the mechanism of a 


manner is ‘almost 


practically nothing. any 


opaque object—from pages 
watch to an outline map—can be shown by 
this method either in darkened rooms or under 
“daylight” conditions. 

Inasmuch as a great deal of illumination is 
absorbed by the double reflection, a well dark- 
ened room is best suited for opaque projection. 
The pictures will not be as bright or sharp 
with slide projection other conditions 


as 
being equal. Combined Balopticons, for pro- 
jecting slides as well as opaque objects—with 
instant interchange between the two methods 
of projection—are recommended for serious 


classroom work. 


Firm PROJECTION 


Stereopticon films are today supplementing 


but are not supplanting—regular glass 


lantern slides. The printing of individual pie- 
tures on standard width motion picture film. 
offers an inexpensive and convenient method 
of using pictures for educational and enter 
film 


and “still 


Such known. as 


tainment purposes. 


“strip film,” “film slides” film” 
can be purchased from a number of educa 
tional and commercial organizations at a price 
approximating the rental cost of glass slides. 
Kither a special film projector or an attach 
ment for use with standard Balopticons is 
needed for this form of projection. Inasmuch 
as strip film has certain inherent disadvant 
ages, we recommend the purchase of a com 
bination instrument that will permit the pro 
jection of both glass and film slides. 

It must further be remembered when pur 
chasing a film projector that the same amount 
of detail and color that is possible with a 31, 
x 4-inch glass slide is not possible with th 


small #4 x l-inch area of the “strip film.” 


“DAYLIGHT” PROJECTION 


There is nothing magical about “daylight” 
projection. Any of the regular Balopticons 
with short focus lenses located close enough 
to the screen to produce a small picture, with 
concentrated illumination, may be used with 
entire satisfaction in rooms that are moderate 
ly well lighted. A special translucent screen 


placed between the lantern and the class adds 
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Courtesy Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 


Lantern Slide Projection in a Darkened Room 


to the brilliancy of the picture and so aids projectionist who desires to keep his equip- 
in counteracting the effect of the light in the ment in first class condition and in doing so 
room. This form of projecting either slides, to add to the life of the projector and main- 
opaque objects or “strip film,” eliminates the tain a high standard of projection.” Unques- 


inconvenience of totally darkening the room  tionably, the operator will find in this handy 


and allows sufficient light for taking notes, volume a valuable aid. 





On the other hand the size of the picture is 


greatly reduced and the value of the method 
is correspondingly decreased—its use of neces- 7 ye 

sity being limited to comparatively small free kilms 
groups. 7 7 
; , kor Schools 
New Instruction Book 


The Power's Division of the International 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 


Projector Corp. has issued a new instruction 


book for projectionists. A quotation from a 
: , 120 W. 41st St 1111 Center St. 
preface to the brochure adequately explains 
the subject matter. It reads: “These instruc- N.Y. Cit Chicago, TI] 








tions have been prepared for the benefit of the 
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A New Producing Company 
MOST interesting account of the activities 
of Peroff Pictures, 67 W. 44th 

Street, New York City, has been received. 


Because of the novelty of their undertaking, 


Inc.. 


we are glad to reprint their account in full: 

This company was recently organized to 
make a series of pictures under the general 
title Folk Tales of Mankind. We are attempt- 
ing, by means of colored animated motion 
pictures, to revive interest in many beautiful 
old legends, sagas, superstitions, fairy tales, 
etc., that are priceless gems in the world’s 
literature. 

We have just completed our first picture, 
The Frog Princess, a Russian fairy tale, and 
the style of the picture is entirely in Russian 
technique. The costumes, scenery, characters, 
and so forth, have been taken from old Rus- 
sian prints and are exact in every detail. Our 
program is planned to take the outstanding 
legend, saga, or fairy tale of each of the dif- 
ferent countries of the world and produce 
them in the technique of each country. 

Our animated pictures are the first colored 
animated pictures ever to be produced, and 
this has been accomplished thru our own 
color process. Our color work is more in the 
symbolic expression of color than the usual 
type of colored photography. “Evil” 
shown in red, “Happiness” in gold, and other 
colors are used as the occasion demands. 

At the present time we are making a pro- 
duction of Hiawatha, based on Longfellow’s 
poem. The Indian Affairs Association and 
the Museum of the American Indian, Hay 
Foundation, are co-operating with us and giv- 
ing us the benefit of their drawings, exhibits, 


is 


etc., so that the atmosphere, costumes and 
effects of the picture will be correct in every 
detail. 

Our program includes The Haunted Castle, 
an Irish legend, The Fight-Armed Devil, a 
South Sea undersea picture, Robinson Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Rip Van Winkle, A Trip to 
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THEATRE ECQUIPMENT ~ NEW AND USED 


Moving Picture Machines, Screens, Portable Projectors, 
Stereopticons, Spot Lights, Booths, Film Cabinets, M. P. Cameras, Slides, Carbons, 


BRAYCO FILM STEREOPTICONS 
Use Standard Size Film. Price and Booklet on Request 
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Send for list of films. Write for Catalogue. 


the Moon, based on Edgar Allan Poe’s story, 
Kalavela, from Finland, Niebelungen’s Ring, 
from the German King Marko, from Serbia, 
The Odyssey, Chinese Legends, Aztec Indian 
Legends, An Icelandic Saga, and many others, 

Our subjects will be either one or two reels, 
The Frog Princess is one reel, and Hiawatha 
will be two reels. 


New Eastman Film Stock 
HE Eastman Kodak Co. announces a new 
product known as Eastman motion picture 

duplicating film, which is expected to fill an 
important need in the mechanics of making 
duplicate motion picture negatives. 

Heretofore the making of duplicate neg- 

atives has presented great difficulties and their 
use has usually been restricted to those oe- 
casions when the original negative was un- 
available. 

at 


busy 


the company’s 
the 


Photographic experts 


laboratories have been studying 
problem of furnishing a film for duplicate 
negatives which could reproduce the quality 
secured in this original negative and from 
which prints could be made which would be 
similar to those obtainable from the original 
negative. 

The secret of the new stock lies in its close 
erain, which reproduces the scale of tones 
and fine details, 


producing practically as 


eood a negative from the positive print, as the 


original. 
















Nos established tne 
world wide standard of 
Projection Excetience 


28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES | 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
Victor Animafograph Co 
125 Victor Bidg.. 


Davenport. 
jowa. 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 
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